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he Value of Midyear “Conferences” —- 
AT midyear conference has passed into history 
has given additional proof of the wisdom of 
rt Saperas midyear meetings of executives to dis- 
8 0 t ng problems of the day. There was actu- 
Raehagioa this year than before—it was more 
 sonference and everyone in atenance fl fall 
id for the time and money expended. 
2 was one interesting feature this year which 
1 be repeated in future years. This was the 
setting aside of a full day—Monday in this 
r committee meetings. What this has done has 
the Midyear Meeting even more of a “conference.” 
se 1 that at least half of the total of those attend- 
ti Peaketing were in Indianhpolig’dn Monday. There 
ozens of informal conferences. There were six 
us committee meetings. In other words, the 
s meeting proved a valuable opportunity for 
rer problems of the day, and for refreshing 
viernes on his own work. 
association’s executives should be congratulated 
nded for the manner in which this conference 
d and carried out. 
5 __ 


vays Will Make Greater Use 
GRO VING use of buses by electric railway com- 
nies may be expected in the immediate future 
le may judge from the general attitude of railway 
tee the Midyear Conference this week. It was 
parent that railway executives see the need to 
s and there is progress in analyzing the field 
application. 
r ead agreement among a very large majority 
executives that the monopoly principle in the 
ss of supplying transportation service must pre- 
e public is to be given the best service and 
rests of all cthers concerned are to be best 
‘or this reason the bus, in railway areas, 
be pramieved as a co-ordinated expansion of 


p, speaking from and of his experience in 
presented the view that co-ordination of 
ilway in that state—at least any mention of 
tion or co-opération between present com- 
s utterly impossible. The bus in California, 

has been developed so far in a competitive way 

rests of the two are hopelessly divergent 
ie situation there is a fight and a bitter 
is small expectation, too, of any extensive bus 
t by railways even were the independent 
liminated. 

Jersey a similarly large development has 
ne railways watch 25 per cent of the 
e bus. But Mr. Danforth is not so hope- 
ip in seeing daylight ahead in a proper 
f the two services. 
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bus development is so extensive that railways in other 
states may well take these as examples from which the 
lesson may be drawn that the opportunity for them to 
undertake bus development as a co-ordinated part of 
the transportation monopoly is a fleeting one which 
exists today but may be gone tomorrow. California 
and New Jersey were the first places where the bus 
growth became formidable to the railways. The exec- 
utives in those states concentrated most of their ener- 
gies toward exterminating the bus on account of its 
competition rather than toward devising ways and 
means of guiding its coming as an ally. This is stated 
without the slighest intent to criticise, for these men 
were beset with the problem in its original aspects; it 
was all “jitney” and little “bus” at first. The remainder 
of the industry now has the benefit of the experience in 
California and New Jersey and the benefit of all the in- 
dividual and concerted thinking and study that has been 
given to the problem in these last two or three years. 
It seems not improbable that, had this knowledge of the 
bus and the opportunity to stand off at a distance and 
look at the problem been afforded to the California 
executives as, in general, it has been afforded to those 
in other parts of the country, there would now be the 
general status of bus operation by the railways or in 


- conjunction with them in California and New Jersey 


instead of the opposite. 

The question now is: Will railways grasp the oppor- 
tunity while it exists? Neither co-ordination nor 
monopoly is likely as a natural course unless the devel- 
opment of the bus is guided in that direction. This 
“vuiding” means that the railways should inaugurate 
the use of buses themselves where there is a field for 
them. This will avoid the development of a competitive 
situation, costly to all, and will satisfy the desires of 
the public. 


Expenditure of Time and Money 
in Selecting Employees Brings Big Returns 
~LECTRIC railways are eager to put into effect any 
suggested plans which promise to insure a better 
grade of employee. This explains the interest in the 
co-operative study which is being made by the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association’s committee on personnel 
and training. There is no line of effort which may yield 
greater direct or indirect return than this. 

The part of this subject which most needs attention 
now in selection rather than training of employees. The 
latter inherently demands just as much investigation, 
but electric railways have lately given more attention 
to it. One reason for this is that for a time there was 
difficulty in securing enough employees to keep the cars 
running, so that no comprehensive system of selection 
would have been of any use. The situation is different 
today. 

Consider the money aspect of the matter. A con- 
servative estimate of the amount of wages paid to 
platform men alone in the employ of the electric rail- 
ways of this country is about $200,000,000. Suppose 
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that by more careful selection of platform men this 
expenditure. could be reduced 5 per cent, which does 
“not seem an impossible saving. This would mean a 
reduction in operating expense of $10,000,000. How 
would careful selection produce this result? 

The wisely selected employee may safely be assumed 
to be a permanent one, relatively speaking. Every man 
of this type reduces the average labor turnover and con- 
sequently all of those losses that go with high turnover, 
such as training expense, accident claims, loss due to 
ineffective operation of cars, etc. Further, a well- 
selected employee ig one who will identify himself with 
the organization in such a way as to help carry out plans 
that are made to improve service and cut costs. It is 
difficult to express the results of such co-operation in 
dollars and cents, but it is nevertheless real. Again, 
a well-selected employee, by the’ way he handles the 
patrons of his car, will make the service so attractive 
as to prevent loss of business to competing means of 
travel, and he may even increase the business. 

Speaking of this matter to the writer recently, the 
manager of an important city railway property said that 
one of the most urgent needs of the day is for railway 
executives to concentrate upon selection of personnel. 
As soon as the report of last year’s committee of the 
T. & T. Association on selection and training of per- 
sonnel for transportation department employees ap- 
peared this manager put the entire report into effect on 
his property with excellent results. He even went the 
committee one better in some particulars and actually 
did what was only tentatively suggested. The results 
are already showing in savings at the annual rate of 
tens of thousands of dollars in accident costs alone as 
well as economies in other items which cannot be so 
tangibly measured. One important result is that the 
company is becoming acquainted with the characteris- 
tics of its own operating staff, which it never knew 
before. What has been done on this property is being 
done 6r can be done on many others. Electric railway 
wage rates are now liberal, and it ought to be possible 
to get a higher grade of employee than formerly in view 
not only of the good wages but of the increasingly in- 
teresting and steady character of the work. 


A Single New Idea May Be Worth 
a Year’s Association Dues 


T THE meeting of the committee on company and 
associate membership held at Indianapolis, preced- 
ing the Midyear Meeting this week, definite plans were 
laid for presenting the claims of the association to non- 
members, both railway and manufacturing companies. 
In its work during the next few weeks the committee 
will stress, among other advantages of association mem- 
bership, the service which the association renders to 
members who use the Bureau of Information and Serv- 
ice and other parts of the association machinery. This 
phase of the work should be stressed because the funda- 
mental purpose of the association, after all, is to act 
as a clearing house for information in the industry. 
Through it each railway has a call upon all other rail- 
ways for desired information and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which is engendered by membership in the 
association makes for cheerful compliance with requests 
for information made through association channels 
which would not be forthcoming otherwise. 
In view of these circumstances it seems incredible 
that any railway, large or small, should not wish to ally 
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itself actively with the association. And what is true 
of the railways applies also to the manufacturers, who 
need in their branch of the business information which 
the railways can furnish. When the far-reaching effect 
of even a single new idea in operation or manufacture — 
is considered, it becomes obvious that it is worth while — 
to be in a position to catch the, new ideas as they fly. 


Applying Some Real Research 
to the Rail-Joint Problem 


FAWENTY years ago there may have been some small + 


virtue in the “bromide” which says in effect that — | 
the life of the track is determined by the life of the | 
But that the statement did not deserve the cre- | 


joint. 2 
dence it gained is shown by the evidence presented by — 


although laid twenty-five or more years ago. The | 


original joint plates may have all disappeared by now, | 


having been replaced by others put on in repair, but the 
original rail, being still in service, is there to defeat 
an attempt to justify the alleged axiom mentioned 

above. It may be also admitted that work on the joints 


has caused at least one-half of all the expense of main- | 


tenance of track in paved streets to date. 

But the rails themselves are still in service, and the 
fact that joints did not have an equal life emphasizes 
the serious need in the industry today for thorough 
engineering research. It is an old need which has all 
the earmarks of the famous. “long-felt want.” It is 
being met in part by the comparatively recent advances | 
made in increased use of several forms of welded rail | 
joints. These advances have been due to the courageous | 
and persistent use and development of them by — 
engineers of a few companies. The development work — 
has been carried on at no small expense to the com- 
panies which have borne costs rightly a charge upon the 
whole industry. The result of these isolated efforts, 
as indicated by fairly reliable data, is that the welded 


joint in some form is used by 50 per cent or more of |), 


the companies having tracks in streets. 


Going back to the beginning of things trackwise. it |, 


must be admitted that a long time has been required for 
the railways to get around to the welded joint idea, — 
although the scheme of welding metals by means of the — 
arc is almost as old as electric traction. The length of 
time involved in proving the value of arc welding as — 
applied to rail joints has resulted primarily from an 
almost complete lack of co-ordinated effort at engineer-— 
ing research devoted to this and kindred track subjects. : 
In spite of the agency for co-operative study provided — 
by the predecessor of the American Electric Railway 
Association, engineers separately have lost goodly sums — 
for their companies in various track-joint experiments. 
Some agency should have been established long ago, to — 
try out the various joints and processes on a limites 
scale on behalf of the whole industry. | 

The committee on way matters of the American Elec- — 
tric Railway Engineering Association initiated last year 
a movement to promote the formation of a special com- — 
mittee on welded rail joints. This has now been organ- 
ized. It is understood that the plans of this committee — 
call for the application of thorough research principles” 
to the study of its problem, taking in all forms of welds) 
which have currency today. The committee is function-— 
ing under the auspices of the American Bureau of Weld-— 
ing. This first ambitious attempt at the application of? 
research engineering to the welded rail joint problem» 
should be heartily encouraged by every one interested! 
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What Is a Hoosier?’ 


By Robert I. Todd 


President American Electric Railway Association 
President Indianapolis Street Railway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Welcome to Indianapolis—And a Survey of the Present State of the Industry, with a Summary of 
Conditions Indicating a Continued Upward Trend—An Outline of the 
Advantages of Association Membership and Activity 


E OF the Hoosier State are 
W proud tonight to welcome you. 

It is a great honor to have Indi- 
ana and Indianapolis selected as your 
meeting place, and it is a still greater 
honor to have you come to see us in 
such large numbers. But the greatest 
honor, perhaps, is to have this occasion 
graced by the presence of so many 


charming ladies, who, under the recent | 


amendment to the Constitution, are now 
not only privileged to tell us what to 
do but are destined to direct the affairs 
of the Nation. 


As I have met members of the asso- _ 


ciation and their guests from all parts 
of the country today and tonight, I 
have been forcibly reminded of the ori- 
gin of the nickname “Hoosier.” 

The name springs from one of the 
safety first methods used by the pio- 
neers in the early days of Indiana. In 
those days settlers lived in constant 
fear of Indians, and it was not their 
eustom therefore to answer knocks on 
the door without first inquiring as to 
the identity of the caller. When a 
knock came the householder inquired 
“Who’s here?” The story goes that 
most of the settlers abbreviated the two 
words so that they sounded like the one 
word “Hoosier,” and it was from this 
expression that the name “Hoosier” 


came. 


Now as I see representatives of our 
industry from so many parts of the 
country and say “Who’s here?” I seem 
to get the response “Folks from every- 
where.” 

No other city in the country can lay 
greater claim to act as host or to wel- 
come electric railway men than Indi- 
anapolis. Apart from its being the 
center of population of the United 
States, the largest inland city, the na- 
tional headquarters of the American 
Legion and bearing the palm as the 
literary center of the country, Indian- 
apolis occupies a most unique position 
in being the very center of perhaps the 
largest interurban electric railway sys- 
tem on this continent: 

To the State of Indiana should be ac- 
corded the honor of operating the first 
interurban line, running between An- 
derson and Alexandria. The projector 
and builder is with us tonight. I refer 
to our honored and distinguished fellow 
townsman Charles L. Henry, who is 
known everywhere as the “Father of 
the Interurban Railway” in the United 
States, and the dean of the American 
Electric Railway Association. During 


*Introductory address at the annual Mid- 
year Dinner of the American Electric Rail- 
Beige oor tion, Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 
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all these years of his activity we have 
learned to respect and admire him more 
and more. No convention or meeting of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation or Central Electric Railway As- 
sociation is complete without him. Long 
may he continue to be with us to direct 
and inspire our deliberations. 

The financial necessities of our elec- 
tric railways and the urgent need of 
their rehabilitation, as well as the 
policies to be pursued, have been so 
clearly presented during previous meet- 
ings held today and will be dwelt upon 
so ably and broadly this evening that it 
seems wholly unnecessary for me to at- 
tempt a further review. We are all 
agreed that at present many injustices 
are being worked upon electric rail- 
ways. For instance, to regulate street 
and interurban railways and impose 
heavy taxes upon them, while permit- 
ting motor buses and jitneys to run at 
large unrestricted and practically free 
from taxation, is manifestly unfair and 
is bound to break down city transpor- 
tation, so essential to the growth and 
development of every thriving commu- 
nity. There may be a legitimate use 
for motor buses as an adjunct to elec- 
tric railway transportation, but they 
should be under the direction and con- 
trol of the railway companies. 

From present indications we may 
have to face a very serious coal situa- 
tion on April 1 next and should be pre- 
pared for whatever emergency may 
arise. Other vital questions will occupy 
our attention during the next six 


months and will be taken up at the 
monthly meetings of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Yet at no time since the World War 
has this association met under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. We are slowly 
but surely entering upon better times, 
and, although we cannot as yet exclaim 
with the Duke of Gloucester: ‘Now is 
the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer,” still we may confi- 
dently believe that we are at least ap- 
proaching the springtime of a new and 
better era and that a complete realiza- 
tion of our hopes may not be far dis- 
tant. 


IMPROVED SITUATION SHOWN BY LATEST 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


It may not be amiss to give you here 
a few cold statistics which may seem 
dry in an after-dinner speech, but 
which are most instructive and essen- 
tial. 

Figures compiled by the association 
from reports made by seventy-two rep- 
resentative companies give cause for 
optimism and show these outstanding 
facts: 

The operating ratio in January, 1922, 
was 70 plus, in comparison to 76 plus 
in January, 1921. 

During the general business depres- 
sion in the last year the maximum de- 
crease in revenue passengers was 8.9 
per cent, registered in August and 
September. Subsequent months through 
January, 1922, show a decided improve- 
ment, the decrease in December, 1921, 
being only 4.4 per cent, and reports 
from half the seventy-two companies 
for January, 1922, show a decrease of 
only 4.5 per cent. 

The decrease in revenue began only 
in July, 1921, and the maximum de- 
crease registered in September was only 
6.2 per cent. The decrease in January, 
1922, had fallen to 4 per cent. 

Due to the improvement in the oper- 
ating rates already noted, the net 
operating revenue has increased consist- 
ently with the exception of the months 
of April and May, 1921, when, due prob- 
ably to the inability of the companies 
to adjust themselves immediately to the 
declining traffic, the net showed a fall- 
ing off of 2.9 per cent in April and 1 
per cent in May. Since then, however, 
the increase has been steadily climbing, 
reaching a maximum of 26.2 per cent 
in December. 

The service provided as measured by 
the number of car-miles operated, while 
it has adjusted itself to the decline in 
traffic, has necessarily lagged behind 
that decline. In other words, electric 
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railway operators have not decreased 
their service as much as the loss in 
traffic would possibly justify, but on the 
contrary have given consistently a 
slightly better service in proportion to 
the traffic than that given before the 
decline in traffic. This is clearly shown 
in the month by month figures for car- 
miles operated, the maximum decrease 
in which was 5% per cent, which was 
not ‘reached until January, 1922, the 
average decline of the previous months 
being approximately 3 per cent. 

These figures and other facts about 
the industry make our outlook en- 
couraging. The underlying condition of 
the industry is sound. Apparently the 
economic pressure on the industry is 
being relieved. Furthermore, the gen- 
eral public, in whose hands after all 
rests our future, is understanding our 
problems better every day. 

We are beginning to see the light in 
many quarters, but herein lies a great 
danger. Because the clouds are begin- 
ning to lift we must not decide that all 


Most Successful Midyear Conference 


Nearly Seven Hundred Gather at Indianapolis for Interesting, Meaty Discussion of Present Day Problems— — | 
The Correlation of Trackless Transportation and Railway and 
Tax Burdens Were Principal Topics—Dinner Addresses 


HAT the latest convention was 

“the best the industry ever had” 

has been said so many times as to 
have a tinge of “triteness.”” But to say 
otherwise about the Midyear Confer- 
ence of' the American Electric Railway 
Association held at Indianapolis on 
Tuesday of this week would fail to in- 
dicate that which is actually true. 

And after all, this saying of “the 
best ever” frequently is accurate and 
is an indication of the unhalted prog- 
ress of the industry. 

At any rate the Claypool Hotel at 
Indianapolis was the scene of a most 
successful midyear conference, nomi- 
nally held on February 28, but whose 
corollary activities started Sunday, Feb. 
26, and ended not until Wednesday, 
March 1. 

An attendance of nearly 700 was 
recorded at this meeting of such gen- 
eral interest. On Sunday, two days be- 
fore the conference, large groups had 
gathered for the committee meetings 
which were to be held on Monday. 
A complete record of these is given 
elsewhere in this issue. And Monday 
was a day full of committee meetings, 
there being at least six held simultane- 
ously during the afternoon. The hotel 
lobbies and corridors were full of rail- 
way men exchanging ideas and experi- 
ences. 

The big day, of course, was Tuesday, 
when sessions were held which called 
forth later comments that “this was 
a real meeting and the subject matter 
was ‘real stuff.’ ”’ 

There were two sessions and_an eyen- 
ing dinner. : 

The morning session was called to 
order at 10:32 with President Robert 
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will be well and supinely cease our 
efforts toward better service and better 
understanding generally. 

It behooves us as individual members 
to make the best possible use of the 
machinery provided by our association 
for aiding us in the solution of our 
problems. We can best work out our 
own problems by learning what methods 
other companies have used to solve 
problems similar to ours, and it is in 
assisting the individual companies to 
obtain this information that the associa- 
tion is well fitted to serve. The asso- 
ciation has facilities for furnishing in- 
formation about virtually every prob- 
lem that arises on any _ property. 
Whether your question is one of opera- 
tion, construction or finance, the asso- 
ciation can and will gladly help you. 
Through its Bureau of Information and 
Service it will supply facts and sugges- 
tions regarding wages, fares, fran- 
chises, public regulation, publicity and 


advertising, the motor bus, the safety ” 


car, and a thousand and one other 


. 


Gov. W. T. McCray 


Y. Todd in the chair. In an address 
of welcome Governor McCray said that 
Indiana stood out pre-eminently as the 
home of the interurban railway and 
that he had never heard the statement 
contradicted that more interurban cars 
were loaded and unloaded in Indianapo- 
lis than in any other city in the coun- 
try. Further, he said that no doubt 
the way the state is improving its 
roads is proving detrimental to these 
interurbans but he affirmed his belief 
that the industry is fair minded and 
also that the state should continue its 
road work even though these good 
roads afford a means of direct compe- 
tition. The railways also pay a con- 
siderable amount of their revenues in 
taxes and also for paving and it is to 
the interests of the state to safeguard 
the interests of the industry. A cor- 
poration is necessary for the conduct 
of the affairs of such a large. industry 
and these corporations are entitled to 


_ will we progress and prosper. We must 


‘services under a unified system in Bal- 
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questions which today are uppermost in 
the minds of electric railway operators 
and executives. The association head- 
quarters in New York are a storehouse 
of information from which every mem- 
ber can draw help without special 
charge of any kind. 
a I would strongly urge that all of our 
members avail themselves to the fullest 
of the opportunities which are here. af- 
forded. If the association does not have 
the sort of thing that you feel is needed, 
suggest subjects of study and research 
problems and the work will be gladly 
undertaken. 

Just in proportion to the use we make 
of the opportunity to better our service 
and tell the public the facts about it 


not only keep our house in order but we 
must let our lights shine brightly that © 
the world. may see and understand. 
And when we have done this we need 
fear nothing that any person may say 
about or do to us. The clean house ~ 
which all can see tells its own story. | 


the Elimination of Unfair 
of Exceptional Quality 


fair consideration just as anyone else. 
Indiana is trying to do so. 

C. L. Henry next reported on the 
amendment to the constitution that — 
heretofore had prohibited employees 
of non-member companies from becom- 
ing individual members. Under the 
plan, which was approved by the con- — 
vention, that part of Section C of Para- ~ 
graph IV of the constitution applying 
was eliminated, so that in the future 
the executive committee has the sole — 
right to elect candidates to individual 
membership. @ ci 

The subject for discussion at this 
session was the co-ordination of track- — 
less transportation in the future sery- 
ice of the electric railway industry. 
There were four addresses on the pro- 
gram, each of which covered this ques- 
tion from a different viewpoint. © 

C. D. Emmons, Baltimore, compared 
city service in England with that in 
this country and gave some interest- 
ing figures as to operating conditions 
as drawn from his recent trip abroad. | 
He also pointed out that in England 
the transportation systems were 4 
monopely and that there was no © 
thought that the bus would supplant © 
the rail service. ak 

The next speaker, E. B. Whitman of — 
the Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion, told how in his state the commis- — 
sion was attempting a co-ordination of © 


timore and of the rules under which — 
motor bus operation was permitted in — 
other parts of the state. In Baltimore 
the commission had agreed, although — 
the fact was not yet announced to the 
public, to allow 10-cent fares on the — 
North Charles Street bus line if the 
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United Company would put in some 
“honest-to-God buses.” 
Harry Reid, Indianapolis, discussed 


_motor-bus and motor-truck operation 


from the interurban viewpoint. He be- 
lieved that joint tariffs with truck 
operators would afford the farmer a 
chance to get his supplies to market at 
a lower cost than if trucked entirely 
over the highway. The plan would 
also enable the people in outlying 
parts of the country to receive ship- 
ments from the cities more quickly 
and at a lower cost. 

The last speaker, Paul Shoup, Pacific 


Electric Railway, told of the motor bus 


situation in California and stated there 
could be no co-ordination of railway 
and bus in California now, as the in- 
terests of the latter are diametrically 
opposed to those of the railway in every 
respect. 

An abstract of each of these four 
addresses is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The report of the committee on co- 
operation of manufacturers in the inter- 
est of electric railways was presented 
by E. F. Wickwire, chairman. 
report outlined a comprehensive plan 
whereby the manufacturer of materials 
used by the electric railways could aid 
the railway industry. This plan called 
for the dissemination of information 


- concerning the industry through house 


| _ Railway Club | which was 


organs and circulars not only to em- 
ployees but to the stockholders in the 
manufacturing branch. He pointed out 
that only by general education can the 
public be taught the true situation that 
confronts the industry. By pyramiding 
all possible means of education of the 
public is one of the ways that will aid 
the industry. A more extended ab- 
stract of the report is given elsewhere 
in. this issue. 


Discussion on Relations of 
Railway and Bus 


After the presentation of the four 
papers at the morning session on the 
relations of the railway and _ bus 
forms of transportation, the subject 
was discussed by Arthur W. Brady, 
Edward A. Dana, W. J. Flickinger and 
R. E. Danforth. Mr. Brady, Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, made 
the. point that if we can convince 
the representatives of the public of the 
unfairness of subjecting the electric 
railways to the high taxes involved in 
the construction and maintenance of 
the highways for the use of the nearly 
tax-free highway common carrier, it 
should then be possible to bring about 
a parity of conditions under which rail- 
ways and bus can operate without any 
injustice. That is all the electric rail- 
ways. ask, Mr. Brady said, in working 
out the solution of the: ermuesee 
situation. 

Mr. Dana, Boston Elevatéd Railway 
spoke of the evidence afforded by this 
meeting of the value of the association 


in bringing out the different’ experi- 


ence and viewpoints. He mentioned the 
study of the transportation © situation 
Made » ‘by the’ New England Street 
recently 


This » 
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completed (see ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Feb. 11, 1922) and said that 
the conclusion reached was that the 
electric railways must take hold of the 
bus as one of their tools of service. 
In Massachusetts there was an early 
realization ‘of the need for monopoly 
and that the municipalities had been 
prompt in restricting competition so 
that the railways of the state are in a 
rather fortunate position in this re- 
spect. This early appreciation of the 
monopoly idea was undoubtedly 
brought to the fore by the participa- 
tion of the State in the traction busi- 
ness through the trustee control. An 
installation of a bus line has recently 
been made as an auxiliary to the Bos- 
ton “L,” and Mr. Dana thought it was 
along this line that the use of the bus 
must be developed. 

Mr. Flickinger, Connecticut Com- 
pany, reviewed the jitney difficulty in 
Bridgeport briefly and told how this 
led to the law placing such transporta- 
tion. agencies under the jurisdiction of 
the state commission. He character- 
ized the jitney operators by stating 
that of the 500 or 600 applicants before 
the commission for certificates.of con- 
venience and necessity only about 10 
per cent were American citizens. The 
commission has followed closely a set 
of principles which it drew up as an 
initial step in undertaking bus regula- 
tion, making it the practice that 
wherever an existing railway is provid- 
ing adequate service or can be made to 
provide adequate service no permit 
will be granted a bus line. 

Mr. Danforth, Public Service Rail- 
way of New Jersey, said that many of 
the bus lines operating in New Jersey 
are earning enough profit to pay for 
a $4,000 bus in one year, and others are 
earning so little that they are chang- 
ing hands three or four times a year. 
The Legislature passed a law last year 
requiring that bus lines must get a 
permit from the commission. But the 
bus operators get a permit to operate 
from some small town to the larger 
center and then operate into the latter 
over a car line street. They are per- 
mitted to do this provided they do not 
pick up passengers in the competing 
territory, but they do not observe this 
regulation. 

There are 1,250 buses operating in 
New Jersey in competition with the 
railway. They carried last year one- 
fourth of the total riding public. This 
means that the car riders had to pay 
1 ‘cent to 14 cents more carfare than 
they would without this competition. 
The patrons do not like to pay 8 cents 
and can’t see why the fare cannot be 
put back to 5 cents, thinking that the 
lower fare would put the jitneys out of 
business. The company has been un- 
able to find that the lower fare would 
not result in an even lower net earn- 
ing. 

The company feels that it cannot ex- 
pect much relief from the Legislature, 
for the 1,250 individual owners have a 
sympathy and influence that it is diffi- 
cult for a corporation to match. Public 
officials wonder why the railway does 
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not go into the bus business, but it 1s 
realized that the corporation would 
have to give better service in hetter 
buses than the individual operators and 
that the service would therefore be 
more costly and a profit unlikely. But 
Mr. Danforth said that there is the con- 
sideration that when 25 per cent of 
the riding public has become accus- 
tomed to bus service, the railway com- 
pany may be forced to operate some 
buses even at a loss; that it may be 
advisable to do this for the sake of 
stabilizing the whole situation. If it 
would not have this influence, there is 
no reason for the railway to get mto 
the bus business. 

Mr. Danforth questioned the advisa- 
bility of the railways sticking their 
heads in the sand as to this problem and 
rather advised that by making use of 
this new mode of travel in a reason- 
able way, it ought to be possible to 
satisfy the public that the railway is 
up to date. The main thing is to pre- 
serve or establish a monopoly, what- 
ever vehicle is used, for this is to the 
best interest of the public also. It 
may also be possible to show that the 
street car is the best and cheapest, by 
giving examples of the other, properly 
supervised and equipped. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was opened 
by the address of Hon. J. W. McCardle, 
chairman Public Service Commission 
of Indiana. Though the next speaker, 
Fielder Sanders, Cleveland, Ohio, had 
prepared the paper “Unfair Taxation 
Methods and How They May Be Elim- 
inated,’ he said he would assume all 
those in attendance would read it and 
he would touch on the high points. in 
other words... This was an assumption, 
he said, that a lawyer never takes in 
presenting a brief to the. court, for 
otherwise his efforts might not have a 
fair chance of being useful. Continuing, 
he dwelt for a time on the import- 
ance of good public relations, and, then 
showed how a company operating 
under a service-at-cost franchise ‘de-~ 
rives a certain amount of benefit, from 
this form of’ contract because the , pub, 
lic seems to gain a ‘more intimate. 
knowledge of how the business is con- 
ducted and what its troubles. are. Tax- 
ation is only one of, the numerous in- 
relation of the interdsts of the public 
and of the railways. * Service-at-cost 
brings home to the people that they 
pay the .taxes and’ it educates the 
people about the railway. so much that 
they tell the railway,” “We. pay the 
taxes ourselves.” 

In the discussion that followed Ezra 
B. Whitman, Baltimore, recited specific. 
instances of how a certain railway 
manager in his city had built up and 
maintained excellent public feeling by . 
personally attending to the troubles of 
dissatisfied customers. 

R. B. Stearns, Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway, claimed that 
there exists too much centralization in 
public relations work—it should be de- 
centralized. His idea was that a car 
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crew should be urged to consider their 
ear as a vehicle of their own, and that 
in this way increasing their responsi- 
bility, they will handle the people with 
greater courtesy, safety, ete. Turning 
the company’s $1,000,000 deficit into a 
$1,000,000 surplus over operating ex- 
penses for 1921 was due largely to the 
contact maintained with business men 
and newspapers. 

J. H. Hanna, Capital Traction Com- 
pany, claimed that the reaching of an 
agreement on the bus problem also 
hinges on getting the public point of 
view properly focused. 

Arthur W. Brady, Anderson, Ind., 
then moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING TAX 
EXEMPT SECURITIES 


Whereas, our present policy of Federal 
taxation has undergone a radical change 
from indirect to a system of direct taxation 
which relies chiefly upon levying a high rate 
of income tax upon those of large income, 
thereby causing a constantly increasing 
volume of capital to be diverted into the 
non-taxable securities of the Federal, state 
eau minor sub-divisions of government, 
an 

Whereas, this diversion has proved a 
serious handicap to productive enterprise 
by reason of the fact that, while exempting 
large incomes from the payment of taxes 
they would otherwise be obliged to pay 
and placing an unfair burden of taxation 
upon those who cannot benefit by such 
exemption, it gives an unfair competitive 
advantage in the money markets to the 
exempted securities, and 

Whereas, the earnings of electric rail- 
ways are limited by public regulation and 
consequently have been and still are in- 
sufficient to attract necessary new capital 
in competition with tax exempt securities 
so that they are now being forced to fur- 
nish inadequate and unsatisfactory service, 
which situation will undoubtedly grow 
worse rather than better if present tax 
conditions continue, and 

Whereas, this situation can be corrected 
and the public properly served only by 
removing the competition from tax exempt 
securities or by making further and in 
many cases material increases in the rates 
charged by such utilities for their service. 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Electric Rail- 
way Association that it recommends that 
necessary corrective legislation be provided 
to -remove the present inequitable burden 
of taxation and to make all income from 
whatever source and in whatever form bear 
its just proportion of the cost of govern- 
ment and remove the discrimination now 
prevailing between securities of the Fed- 
eral, state and minor sub-divisions of 
government and those of private enter- 
prise, 


In the discussion on this resolution 
W. H. Maltbie, Baltimore, criticised 
the statement that “the situation will 
grow worse rather than better if pres- 
ent tax conditions continue,” pointing 
out that opposition in state legisla- 
tures would probably arise against any 
change so that the passage of a consti- 
tutional amendment would take a long 
time. Mr. Brady, however, did not 
think the expression should be modi- 
fied. The resolution was then passed 
unanimously. 

President Todd then announced that 
the next feature was a drill by the 
“first aid drill team” of the Chicago 
Elevated Railroads. An account of the 
purpose of the company in organizing 
this team and the extent to which first 
aid training had been adopted in Chi- 
eago was given by John J. Moran of 
the Chicago Elevated Railroads, in the 
absence of Mr. Budd. The squad of 
men then made their appearance. They 
were sixteen in number, besides the 
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captain, and were dressed in white 
duck. A number of means of giving 
first aid were then given by the squad 
in an open space in the middle of the 
hall. The delegates frequently ap- 
plauded as the men went through their 
evolutions. These included demonstra- 
tions of the following: 

Sylvester method of resuscitation. 

Schaeffer prone pressure method of 
resuscitation, done first by one man 
and then by four men. 

Triangular bandage of the head. 

Roller bandage of the hand with 
arm sling. 

Triangular bandage of the shoulder 
and roller bandage of the face. 

Roller bandage of the arm and tour- 
niquet to control bleeding. 

Stretcher drill. 

Rescue from fire. 

Rescue from electric current. 

At the close of this demonstration, 
the president announced the close of 
the meeting. 

At the evening dinner, there were 
about 650 in the main hall and some 
fifty women guests in another dining 
room. These ladies later joined the 
men to hear the addresses of the 
evening. 
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Harry Reid, chairman of the dinner 
committee, provided continuous enter- 
tainment during the dinner in the way 
of musical numbers by the Girls’ Glee 
Club of Butler College and the Boys’ 
Glee Club from Culver Military Acad- 
emy. Between addresses after the 
dinner, there was an entertaining series 
of tableaux presented by the military 
students, depicting the genesis and 
development of military music and 
instruments. 

President Todd proved an able and 
efficient toastmaster in his apt intro- 
ductions of the three speakers of the 
evening. But first he made an intro- 
ductory address of welcome to In- 
‘dianapolis and pointed also to the pres- 
ent encouraging status of the electric 
railway industry. 

He then introduced, in turn, the three 
speakers, Hon. W. D. B. Ainey of 
Pennsylvania, Samuel J. Insull of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Antoinette Funk of 
Washington, D. C. President Todd’s 
address and the addresses of Mr. Ainey, 
Mr. Insull and Mrs. Funk all appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 

After the speeches were finished, 
those who desired enjoyed dancing until 
late in the morning. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


of the American Association 


Convention for 1922 to Be Held in Chicago During First Week of 
October, with Exhibits as a Feature—Publicity Men’s Advisory 
Committee Authorized—Committee Expenses Not 
to Be Paid By Association 


WELL-ATTENDED luncheon meet- 

ing of the executive committee of 
the American Association was held at 
the Claypool Hotel, in Indianapolis, on 
Monday, Feb. 27. ; 

After an approval of the minutes of 
the previous meeting, Executive Secre- 
tary J. W. Welsh presented a long re- 
port which is abstracted elsewhere in 
this issue. The executive committee ap- 
proved his recommendation that he or 
some other official representative of the 
association attend meetings of state and 
sectional railway associations whenever 
possible. 

J. G. Barry presented the report of 
the finance committee, and gave the 
audit for the first quarter, under the 
new system of four audits per year. 

The auditors reported that the books 
of the association are now kept in an 
excellent accounting condition so that a 
correct audit may be made at any time. 
The auditors further stated that the 
method now in use for safeguarding the 
association’s funds and controlling ex- 
penditures from the funds is adequate 
and businesslike. 

In the report of the policy committee, 
forwarded by Mr. Budd, the chairman, 
there were outlined the reasons why the 
executive committee believes it is the 
best policy not to pay expenses of com- 
mittee members to committee meetings. 
This report of the policy committee is 


to be sent to all member company exec- 
utives. It is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. : 

C. L. Henry reported the recent activ- 
ities of the committee on national rela- 
tions. This committee, he said, is in 
constant touch with national develop- 
ments and legislative progress. He 
spoke particularly of the Bacharach 
bill, about which he thought there had 
been undue excitement, and of the bill 
providing for the sale of mileage books 
for railroad transportation. In its pres- 
ent wording this latter bill would prob- 
ably include electric railways, but 
whether the) provision was intended 
or will be allowed to remain is being 
followed by the committee. 

The report of the publicity committee 
was presented for Mr. Shannahan, the 
chairman, by T. C. Cherry. The pub-— 
licity committee made the definite rec- 
ommendation that there be established 
a Publicity Men’s Advisory Committee, 
to consist of nine active publicity men, 
with Labert St. Clair, director of the 
association’s advertising section, as 
chairman. This committee would have - 
round-table conferences as to ways and 
means, and would make recommenda- 
tions to the main publicity committee. 
This recommendation was approved by 
the executive committee and the ap- 
pointment of the advisory committee 
was authorized immediately. 


March 4, 1922 


A report of the convention exhibit 
‘and location committee was heard. 
‘This committee reported a canvass 

which showed almost unanimous ap- 
proval of having exhibits at the 1922 
convention; and recommended that the 
convention be held with exhibits and 
at Chicago, during the first week of 
October, 1922. The exhibit would be 
held at the Municipal Pier and head- 
quarters would be at the Drake Hotel. 
_ This recommendation was unanimously 
' approved by the executive committee, 
' provided that certain minor details, not 
yet finally completed, could be taken 
_ eare of satisfactorily. 

A report of the committee on com- 
' pany and associate membership was 
_ presented by F. R. Coates, chairman. 
' This report showed a net loss of one 
company member since Jan. 20, and 
' gains in other classes of membership. 
Mr. Coates also mentioned the commit- 
tee’s activities in getting new members, 
such as the preparation of a booklet 
reciting the advantages and necessities 
of membership, etc. 

It was voted by the executive com- 
mittee that the examining or approving 
committee on applications for individual 
membership be the committee on in- 
dividual and company section member- 
ship, Martin Schreiber, chairman. 

The executive committee named a 
committee consisting of J. H. Pardee, 
chairman of the finance committee, the 
four presidents of the affiliated asso- 
ciations, F. E. Webster, C. G. Rice, C. 
8. Kimball and L. H. Palmer, and Exec- 
utive Secretary J. W. Welsh to make 
recommendations regarding past-presi- 
dents’ badges for affiliated associations. 

H. G. Bradlee presented a resolution, 
prepared by the joint committee of the 
national utility associations, having to 
do with the question of the tax-exempt 
Securities. This resolution was approved 
by the executive committee for action 
by the main association at the Mid- 
year Meeting on Tuesday. 

A question of possible modification of 
the method of assessing dues was re- 
ferred to a joint committee, to consist 
of the finance and policy committees. 

Other reports were heard from the 
dinner committee; the subjects and 
meetings committee; the committee on 
co-operation with state and sectional as- 
sociations; the mail-pay committee; the 
committee on co-operation from manu- 
facturers; all of whom reported progress 
but requested no particular action. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
President. R. I. Todd; vice-presidents, 
C. D. Emmons and F. R. Coates; operat- 
ing members-at-large, P. S. Arkwright 
and W. H. Sawyer; manufacturer mem- 
bers, J. G. Barry, T. Finigan, L. E. 
Gould and George H. Tontrup; president 
of affiliated association, L. H. Palmer; 
past-presidents, A. W. Brady, C. L. 
Henry and John J. Stanley; Executive 
Secretary J. W. Welsh; T. C. Cherry 
for Vice-President J. N. Shannahan; W. 
V. Hill for Paul Shoup; Carl H. Beck 
for C. R. Ellicott; L. C. Datz for Presi- 
dent Kimball; and the following guests: 
Harry Reid, E. F. Wickwire, Myles 
Lambert, H. J. Kenfield, H. W. Blake 
and H. V. Bozell. 

‘ \ : 
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Report of Secretary and Treasurer 


In Extended Analysis of Work of Association, Executive Secretary 
Summarizes Committee and Other Regular Activities, Includ- 


; 


“ing Co-operation with Government Agencies 


By J. W. Welsh 


Executive Secretary American Electric Railway Association 


HE standing committees on policy, 

finance, national relations, subjects 
and meetings, publicity, and publica- 
tions, as well as the continuing com- 
mittee on company and individual mem- 
bership have been organized and are 
functioning in the regular manner. As 
reports have been made from time to 
time to the executive committee by these 
committees, no special reference to their 
work is made at this time. 

This year several important special 
committees have been authorized as fol- 
lows: On trackless transportation, on 
education, on co-operation with manu- 
facturers in the interest of electric rail- 
ways, on co-operation with state and 
‘séctional associations, on special taxes. 
All of these are making extensive in- 
vestigations and researches into these 
subjects, which are most vital to the 
industry. The continuing special com- 
mittees on valuation, mail pay and elec- 
trolysis have been reappointed. 

The association continues to be a 
member of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee and the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and is co-operat- 
ing with the other utility associations 
through a national joint committee. 

The activity of the association’s bu- 
reau of information and service con- 
tinues at approximately the same rate 
as during the previous year, when 
approximately 9,700 requests were re- 
ceived and answered. Since the October 


By carrying out a policy of sum- 
marizing as far as possible in a service 
letter information to be furnished to 
member companies, it has been possible 
to keep within reasonable limits the 
number of circular letters sent to mem- 
ber companies. In general, the service 
letter has gone out on the first of the 
month and has included the announce- 
ment of the association’s special reports 
and compilations available to member 
companies, as well as general items of 
information for the benefit of member 
companies. This, of course, does not 
include the publicity material prepared 
by our advertising section sent in gen- 
eral to the publicity mailing list of our 
member companies, which has been 
necessarily somewhat more voluminous. 
An effort, however, has been made to 
analyze carefully information sent out 
in order that companies may not be 
unduly burdened with a multiplicity of 
letters. 

Since the first of the year President 
Todd has delivered addresses before the 
American Gas Association at its an- 
nual dinner in Chicago on Nov. 
10, and before the New England Street 
Railway Club at its dinner in Boston 
on Feb. 2. 

Your executive secretary also made 
a talk before the Providence Company 
Section at its meeting on Feb. 9. Your 
executive secretary also attended the 
annual meeting and dinner of the New 
York Electric Railway Association, held 
in New York City on Jan. 24, and the 


RECENT SPECIAL ASSOCIATION QUESTIONNAIRES 


Subject 


Excess Profit Tax..t27 2.0. ..- 
Pole Statistica cea ocak * oa + care bogey Ee Bae a= 


UterurDAaer nciree els ly ook gg ah ey ee eee sratae ie tie 
. Working Conditions of Trainmen................5- 
Railroad eDies yea deme «tick wrerscalsh.  oveue spree cizen’t le gash 
Design Track Construction............-..+-.5255 
Helical Goaring. 3. is GS. 7. RE 


By Whom Sent Date Sent 
Excess Profit Tax Commission Nov. 7, 192? 
Member Company Jan. 4, 1922 
Agricultural Comm. Association Dec. 28, 1921 
Association Dec. 30, 192? 
Member Company Jan. 3, 1922 
Way Matters Committee Jan. 25, 1922 
Equipment Committee Feb. 14, 1922 


= ————————————— 


convention, the following requests have 
been answered each month: October, 
918; November, 752; December, 920; 
January, 590; making a total of 3,180, 
or at the rate of approximately 9,500 
per year. The subjects which have 
called forth the greatest interest are 
those relating to motor-bus operation, 
regulations covering jitneys, and the 
standard reports on fares and wages. 

Since the beginning of the association 
year, a total of seven data sheets have 
been sent out, of which three were 
requested by committees, two by mem- 
ber companies, one by the federal gov- 
ernment, and one on the initiative of 
the association. Above is given a list 
of these questionnaires. 


*Abstract of report presented to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Feb. 27, 1922. 


annual meeting and dinner of the Cen- 
tral Electric Railway Association, held 
in Indianapolis on Jan. 26 and 27. 

It is believed that your executive 
secretary should take advantage of 
opportunities to come in closer contact 
with the various state and sectional 
associations at these annual meetings, 
as well as to visit the properties of 
member companies in order that the 
association headquarters office, espe- 
cially the bureau of information and 
service, may be kept in closer contact 
with the current problems that are be- 
fore the industry. 

P. W. McGovern has been the local 
assistant to Charles L. Henry in charge 
of the Washington office for the last 
two years. During this period Mr. 
McGovern has carried on his work 
faithfully and, it is believed, success- 
fully. 
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As previously reported by the com- 
mittee on publications, the magazine is 
at present without an editor, and 
Labert St. Clair, in addition to his 
other duties in charge of the advertis- 
ing section, has been acting in this 
capacity. The magazine, however, is 
now being conducted on a very economic 
basis as a number of changes in its 
mechanical set up affecting its general 
style and appearance have been made. 
Since the beginning of the association 
year, however, the number of pages 
has been expanded somewhat over the 
minimum of ninety-six pages, which 
was maintained for a number of months 
during the previous year, and an aver- 
age of 116 or 132 pages is now being 
maintained. An effort is being made 
to broaden the scope of the magazine 
to include articles of special interest 
to employees without in any way de- 
tracting from articles which appeal to 
department heads and executives. 

The reports of the committee on pub- 
licity which have been presented from 
time to time cover this matter. very 
fully, but in view of the fact that it 
represents such a large portion of the 
association’s activity at the present 
time, it is worthy of special mention. 

The association received a request 
from the Joint Commission on Agri- 

- cultural Inquiry of the United States 
Congress to furnish information cover- 
ing the connection of electric railways, 
both city and interurban, with the 
transportation of agricultural products. 
As originally presented, the scope of 
this inquiry was quite voluminous and 
covered a very comprehensive survey 
of the electric railway industry, includ- 
ing a complete analysis of the physical 
property of electric railways, their 
operating and financial statistics, and 
all legal and franchise regulations, fed- 
eral, state and municipal. 

The scope of the inquiry was, in fact, 
much more comprehensive than that 
of the special electric railway census 
of the federal Department of Com- 
merce which is made each five years, 
and it was estimated an expense of 
over $200,000 would be involved in car- 
rying it out. The matter was referred 
to the committee on national relations 
and Mr. Henry, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and your executive secretary, 
called upon representatives of the com- 
mission, and after going over the mat- 
ter with them and presenting the vari- 
ous reports that have been prepared 
previously by the association, as well 
as by the federal government covering 
this matter in a general way, it was 
possible materially to reduce the re- 
quest of the commission. In fact, the 
information already existing in the as- 
sociation files was found to be sufficient 
when supplemented by a fairly limited 
questionnaire which was sent to tén of 
the principal interurban companies. 

In addition to this, general state- 
ments were prepared by Mr. Henry and 
by the executive secretary covering the 
connection of interurban railways with 
transportation as related to agriculture. 
It developed that the chief interest of 
this inquiry is in connection with the 
steam railroads rather than city or 
interurban railways. 
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Many Committees Meet 


HE Indianapolis meeting of the 
association was made this year the 
occasion for holding a number of com- 
mittee meetings. These included meet- 
ings of several important American As- 
sociation committees, as well as those 
of the Engineering and Transportation 
& Tvaffic Associations. The meetings 
were held during the two days preceding 
the Midyear Meeting or on the day fol- 
lowing it. They were well attended. 
Brief reports of the meetings held are 
given below. 


VALUATION 


A meeting of the valuation commit- 
tee of the American Association was 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
on Monday at 3 p.m. 

The principal discussion was as to 
the exact program of work for the 
committee to undertake in the prepara- 
tion of its report for the year. After 
a complete analysis of the field and the 
most desirable studies to be made, it 
was decided to concentrate the work of 
the committee on a thorough study of 
the so-called “yard-stick” method of 
valuation. It was proposed to obtain, 
analyze and portray, as far as possible, 
valuations made in this manner as com- 
pared to those made by detailed inven- 
tory to show the dependability of the 
“vard-stick” method of valuation. 
Tentative plans were made to obtain 
the necessary information upon which 
to make this study. 

It was brought out at the committee 
meeting that it was not so much a 
question, always, of convincing com- 
missions and companies of the de- 
sirability of this method of valuation 
as it was of educating the courts up to 
accepting this sort of valuation as com- 
petent testimony in valuation cases. 

In the absence of Chairman J. P. 
Barnes, J. H. Hanna presided. Others 
present were: W. H. Maltbie, Martin 
Schreiber, A. W. Brady, C. R. Harte, 
A. 8. Richey and Frank H. Miller, for 
J. P. Barnes. 

The committee decided to recommend 
to Chairman Barnes that he call the 
next meeting for early in April. 


SAFETY WORK 


The committee on safety work made 
some real progress in its meeting 
toward arriving at a practicable way 
of selling the gospel of safety to rail- 
way heads. A committee of three was 
appointed to draw up plans for safety 
work as applicable to four typical prop- 
erties. The members of this committee 
are C. B. Scott, F. M. Rosseland and 
C. L. Van Aucken. The first. organiza- 
tion would be one such as would be re- 
quired to put in force a complete safety 
organization on a very large electric 
railway property. A second would out- 
line the procedure and methods to be 
followed for starting a less extensiver 
work on a smaller railway. For 
smaller, isolated companies a_ third 
scheme would be given in considerable 
detail, while the fourth would show the 


managers of the smaller railways what 
safety methods can accomplish. 

It was brought out that the chief 
difficulty in promoting the safety idea 
was that so many railway heads con- 
sider this phase of their work an in- 
consequential portion of their duty. For 
this reason many, even when convinced 
of the value of safety work, have not a 
definite idea of how to undertake this 
work. 

With these four typical recommenda- 
tions it was thought that the movement 
could be given the greatest impetus and 
railway men the most immediate bene- 
fit. The material will include the 
fundamentals of the necessary organ- 
ization and cite cases of companies al- 
ready practising safety methods. It 
will also present a large amount of 
material which can be adapted to suit 
the conditions of any particular rail- 
way. 

The discussion also brought out that 
a relation exists between fire hazards 
and safety and it was suggested that 
much help on the question of reducing 
this hazard can be extended to railway 
men, many of whom are not aware of 
the savings that can be made in insur- 
ance rates, as well as decreased ex- 
penditures resulting from the correction 
of dangerous practices. In this work 
the committee is taking steps to co- 
operate with the National Safety 
Council. 


CONVENTION LOCATION 


This committee met in the Palm 
Room of the Claypool at 10 a.m. on 
Monday, with John J. Stanley in the 
chair. Mr. Stanley first asked for a 
vote on whether there should be ex- 
hibits this year, and this was answered 
in the affirmative. The question of 
location was then considered. The ad- 
vantages of Chicago were set forth by 
H. J. Kenfield in the absence of Mr. 
Budd. Mr. Kenfield declared that the 
new municipal pier was an ideal place 
for the exhibit, containing room for 
exhibits more than twice the area re- 
quired at previous conventions, so that 
the exhibits could be arranged along 
one side of the pier. There are also 
rooms suitable for meetings. The pier 
is within a half-mile of the Drake Hotel 
and also is easily reached from the 
downtown hotels, and its use for con- 
vention week could be secured on rea- 
sonable terms from the city. Mr, Welsh 
then read an invitation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Chicago, urging the 
association to select that city. Clinton 
E. Morgan, of Brooklyn, then reported 
on Atlantic City as a meeting place and 
said that his sub-committee, represent- 
ing the Eastern members of the commit- 
tee on committee location, recommended 
Atlantic City for the convention. 

A vote then followed, and it was de- 
cided to recommend Chicago for the 
convention, provided satisfactory ar- 
rangements ‘could be made for the pier: 
and agreements as to charges with the 
hotels. This decision was later reported 
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to the executive committee by Mr. 
Stanley. 


NATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chairman C. L. Henry of the com- 
mittee on national relations called a 
meeting of that committee in his office 
on Monday afternoon. At this meeting 
he called the attention of the members 


‘to several bills now before Congress. 


After a discussion as to the extent to 
which these bills, if passed, might affect 
electric railways, the meeting adjourned. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TRACKLESS 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
There was a joint meeting of the 
American, Engineering and T. & T. 
committees on trackless transportation 
at the Claypool Hotel at Indianapolis 
on Feb. 26. The purpose was for the 
two subordinate committees to report 
progress on their assignments from 
the main committee. Those present 
were Chairman H. B. Flowers, Balti- 
more; Samuel W. Greenland, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; H. B. Potter, Boston; W. 
J. Flickinger, New Haven; H. A. Mul- 
lett, Milwaukee; and R. E. Danforth, 
Newark, of the American Association 
committee. The members of the Engi- 
neering Association’s committee pres- 
ent were Chairman Martin Schreiber, 
Camden, N. J.; J. M. Bozenbury, 
Peoria, Ill.; and H. H. Clark, New York. 
The T. & T. committee was repre- 
sented by Chairman C. D. Porter, 
Hampton, Va.; J. L. Adams, Norristown 
Pa.; and J. E. Harvell, Richmond, Va. 
After a reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting of the American 
Association committee outlining its 
report for the year and how the two 
other committees were to co-operate, 
Chairman Schreiber of the Engineering 
Association presented a tentative draft 
of specifications for a bus chassis and 
body. This had been drawn by sub- 
committees of his committee and was 
presented to show that they were at 
work and thinking as to the details as- 
signed them for study. Mr. Schreiber 
raised the question that they had been 
asked to report only on buses with 
seating capacities of twenty-one, 
twenty-five or twenty-nine and costing 
from $6,000 to $7,000, and asked for 
permission to include a design that 
could be built for $2,500 with a ca- 
pacity of seventeen passengers on 
longitudinal seats. Chairman Flowers 
commented on his experience and 
said that the small capacity bus was 
too: costly to operate but that there 
was nothing to prevent the committee 
from considering this smaller type, 
the reason it had not been included in 


the instructions being that no one had 


suggested such a type when the in- 
structions were drafted. 

The chassis specifications suggested 
three designs with a floor height of not 
more than 26 in. with 34 in. solid or 
semi-pneumatic tires, a frame of 
maximum depth of section and riveted 
steel brackets to the side frames for 
supporting the body. The wheelbases 
suggested for the twenty-one, twenty- 
five and twenty-nine passenger bodies 
were 156 in., 176 in. and 176 in. re- 
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spectively. Engine capacity was sug- 
gested as 30, 40 and 50 hp. respective- 
ly at 1,300 r.p.m. with gear ratio of 
not less than 7:1 and not more than 
12:1. The brakes were considered as 
being all important and the tentative 
specification called for propeller shaft 
service brakes with braking surfaces 
varying from 150 sq.in. for the twenty- 
one-passenger bus to 200 sq.in? for the 
larger capacity. 

The ‘tentative body specifications 
provide for straight side construction, 
a 30-in. service door, with two steps, 
side post centers coincident with seat 
centers, curved corner front windows 
and a rear emergency door. 

No tentative report was available on 
trolley bus operation. The T. & T. com- 
mittee was not ready to report as it 
had not yet held a meeting. An infor- 
mal organization meeting was held on 
Feb. 27 and plans made for holding a 
regular meeting in Baltimore about 
March 15. : 


COMPANY AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


The committee on company and asso- 
ciate membership met at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, on Feb. 27. Chair- 
man F, R. Coates, presiding, stated that 


WE ARE 
MEMBERS 


CARD FoR OFFICE DISPLAY 


sponsors. responsible for promoting en- 
rollments as company and associate 
members had been appointed by him in 
accordance with plans previously 
adopted. He believed the details of the 
promotion work could well be left to 
the initiative of these sponsors, aided 
by special pamphlets and other printed 
matter to be prepared and supplied by 
the association. The committee decided 
that some plan should be adopted mak- 
ing announcement, as for example on 
the floor of the convention, of new 
members of the association. ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL offered to contribute 
several of its advertising pages for a 
series of advertisements promoting the 
membership campaign. It was under- 
stood that Electric Traction would con- 
tribute in the same way. Another idea 
suggested was to provide individual 
members with an embossing seal for 
imprinting the association emblem on 
their stationery. 

The committee laid plans for a spe- 
cial campaign for new members to be 
conducted during the forty-five days 
following March 15. The details of this 
will “be announced by the secretary. 
Each railway company member is to 
be requested to display in its purchas- 
ing office the sign reproduced herewith. 
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This is in three colors on an 8 x 10-in. 
ecard and supplied to the members. 
The meeting was attended by Chair- 

man Coates, M. B. Lambert, L. E. 
Gould, Secretary Welsh, President 
Todd, Labert St. Clair, E. F. Wickwire, 
W. H. Sawyer and L. W. Seeligsberg 
for H. H. Norris. The next meeting 
will probably be held in Mansfield, Ohio, 
in April. 

CO-OPERATION WITH STATE 

; ASSOCIATIONS — 


A meeting of the committee on co- 
operation with state. associations on 
Feb. 2, at Indianapolis, was attended by 
Chairman W. H. Sawyer, R. V. Prather, 
W. V. Hill, Harry Reid and Secretary 
Welsh. The general policy of reorgan- 
izing the personnel of this committee 
to comprise the permanent executive 
secretaries of the state associations was 
determined upon, subject to approval of 
President Todd. It was felt that the 
men actively devoting all their time to 
the association work would be able to 
make more effective use of the exchange 
of information planned than railway 
executives would be likely to. It is 
planned to have a complete interchange 
among all committee members of all 
material got out for their memberships. 


ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A luncheon meeting of the executive 
committee of the Engineering Associa- 
tion was held Sunday, Feb. 26, at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

In discussion of the efforts to start 
an American Committee on Heavy 
Electric Traction, it was brought out 
that practically all other associations 
approached have agreed to co-operate 
with the A.E.R.E.A. The executive 
committee decided to appoint the usual 
heavy traction committee and to have 
the president, in conference with the 
chairman of the committee, choose 
members from the committee to repre- 
sent this association on the joint com- 
mittee. It was also decided to have 
this association take the initiative, 
through its president, by calling the 
first meeting in the very near future. 

Progress reports were made from 
various sub-committees in co-operation 
with the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee on the subjects of 
unification of specifications of wood 
ties, wires and cables and high-tension 
crossing specifications. On the last- 
named subject C. R. Harte presented 
four questions which had been raised. 
and the answers which it had been 
proposed this association make, and 
these were approved. 

A communication from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was 
read requesting that this association 
appoint representatives on a joint com- 
mittee on nuts, bolts and rivets. The 
president was authorized to do so. 

A suggested standardization of shaft- 
ing’ keys, in which the key for a given 
size of shaft would be standardized, 
was received from the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers re- 
questing indorsement or comment. It 
was decided to refer this by mail to 
the members of the equipment commit- 
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tee and the standards committee for 
criticism, the result to be informally 
communicated to the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

Question having been raised several 
times in the past to the method of 
adopting standards by the association, 
this matter was referred to the re- 
organization committee which is being 
formed now. 

It was decided, after considerable 
discussion, to include in the engineering 
manual an abstract of pages 57 to 62 
of the report of the 1921 committee on 
wood preservation, adjoining the wood 
preservation section. 

In order to provide for the most 
effective presentation and discussion of 
papers at the annual convention, it was 
proposed that a set of rules be formu- 
lated as to time limits, etc., in this 
respect. Secretary Welsh was _ in- 
structed to formulate such a set of 
rules, for instance similar to those 
used by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and report at a 
later meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The committee approved the educa- 
tion committee taking over the work 
of the apprentice system committee. 

With reference to the proposal that 
a standard nomenclature of engineer- 
ing and mechanical employees be 
worked out, the committee decided to 
let that matter lay over till next year. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a representative to attend the 
National Fire Protection Association 
meeting, such representative to be 
chosen from the company nearest the 
lecation of the meeting. 

It was brought out that the new 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Code, now including 
non-fired pressure containers, affects, or 
may affect, the air tanks of cars. Ap- 
pointment of a representative of the 
association was authorized to confer 
with the Boiler Code committee on this 
point. 

The committee authorized the secre- 
tary to continue his activities in pre- 
senting the request of the Engineering 
Association to the American Association 
that past-presidents’ badges be author- 
ized and furnished. Some samples were 
discussed. 

In the absence of President Kimball, 
First Vice-President L. C. Datz pre- 
sided. Others present were: Daniel 
Durie, Charles Clark, C. R. Harte, H. 
A. Johnson, A. B. Stitzer, Secretary 
J. W. Welsh and Special Engineer G. 
C. Hecker. 


POWER GENERATION 


The power generation committee at 
this meeting took steps toward the 
prevention of duplication in its work by 
that of similar committees of other 
national engineering organizations in- 
terested in electric power production. 
It was decided that permission should 
be sought from the committees of the 
Edison Association and the National 
Electric Light Association to have a 
representative attend their meetings 
and thus work on a co-operative, rather 
than a duplicating basis. For the rea- 
son that not all railways are interested 
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in power generation and because of the 
work already done by those associations 
more intimately connected with this 
problem, it was not thought advisable 
to attempt the compilation of a compre- 
hensive power generation report. 

On the question of electrolysis it was 
impossible to draw a line definitely sep- 
arating the work of the sub-committees 
on power generation and distribution 
committee. For this reason it was de- 
cided that but one report should be sub- 
mitted. However, these committees 
would work independently and would 
prepare separate reports which later 


would be correlated and united into one 
‘complete report. A motion was passed 
assigning to the chairmen of the four 
sub-committees on electrolysis the duty 
of gathering data on these particular 
phases of the problem. They were then 
authorized to work with the distribu- 
tion committee to compile the results, 
taking into account both generation and 
distribution problems. 

Those in attendance were E. H. Sco- 
field, chairman; A. B. Stitzer, G. W. 
Saathoff, W. E. Bryan, L. D. Bale, G. 
H. Roosevelt, and T. H. Hayes for F. C. 
Hanker. 


Report of Committee on Policy* 


HE payment of expenses of com- 

mittee members by the American 
Association was discontinued by the 
executive committee in December, 1918. 
This action was taken primarily because 
the amount of money involved had been 
steadily increasing and represented too 
great a burden upon the association’s 
resources. It was further believed that 
the payment of these expenses as car- 
ried on at that time did not represent 
an equitable arrangement, as the cus- 
tom was not a universal one; some 
companies continued to pay the ex- 
penses of their officers and employees 
while others submitted the bill to the 
association. 

The principal argument for the pay- 
ment of these expenses by the associa- 
tion has been that the work of the 
committee is for the benefit of the in- 
dustry at large, therefore the cost 
should be distributed over the entire 
association. In addition to this, it has 
been argued that it permits a freer se- 
lection of men, since none need refuse 
on the score of the cost of attending 
committee meetings. This argument 
has been especially advanced in the case 
of certain companies, which either ow- 
ing to their geographical location or 
because of their financial condition were 
unable to defray the expenses of their 
representatives. 

The above point of view, while 
worthy of consideration, does not, in 
the opinion of the committee on policy, 
cover the situation, as it fails to take 
into account the benefit which accrues 
to the individual committeeman as well 
as his company as a result of his par- 
ticipation in this work. In other words, 
a man by serving on a committee, in the 
first place, has an opportunity for 
broadening his knowledge and becom- 
ing a stronger and more capable officer 
of a company. In the second place, the 
special knowledge frequently acquired 
by committeemen as a result of their 
investigations has, in a number of cases, 
been of direct benefit to their employ- 
ing companies. For example, a mem- 
ber of one of the engineering commit- 
tees last year as a result of his com- 
mittee work learned of certain develop- 
ments which resulted in the saving of 
approximately $20,000 to his company. 


*Submitted to and approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Feb. 27, 1922. 


This was a matter which would not have 
readily come out in the committee’s 
report, and even had it thus appeared it 
would have been too late to save the 
company the cost in this case, as it had 
already started an expensive construc- 
tion which he was able to discontinue as 
a result. 

Membership on association commit- 
tees is in complete harmony with the 
policy which many companies have of 
encouraging their officers in belonging 
to the local Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs and other civic organiza- 
tions where they have an opportunity 
of taking part in community affairs 
for the development of mutual under- 
standing between the company and the 
public. In the case of association com- 
mittee work the opportunity is pre- 
sented for interchange of views and 
policies as between companies. 

So far as the actual effect on the 
attendance at committee meetings is 
concerned, the experience of the Engi- 
neering Association last year, from 
records in the secretary’s office, show 
that the average attendance was 77 per 
cent of the theoretical full attendance. 
In view of the fact that the membership 
on committees has been distributed 
geographically throughout the country 
and certain members of committees ac- 
cept appointment with the understand- 
ing that they will conduct their work by 
correspondence, it does not appear that 
this question-has had a serious effect on 
committee work. 

A recent computation of the actual 
cost of the bare traveling expenses 
alone, including only railroad and. Pull- 
man fare, for all members of the com- 
mittees of the various associations for a 
year developed that this would amount 
to approximately $40,000. It, therefore, 
seems hardly justifiable as a sound 
financial policy at the present time for 
the association to undertake to assume 
so great an addition to its normal ex- 
penses, representing more than 25 per 
cent of the income from dues. 

In view of this, the committee on 
policy suggests that the attention of 
member companies be directed to the 
considerations set forth in this brief 
review of existing conditions and that 
so far as possible member companies 
lend their support to committee work 
by defraying the expenses of their 
‘ representatives. 
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‘Trackless Transportation 
and the Electric Railway 


Consider Service Essentials, First and Always, Was the Burden 
of the Symposium of -Papers Presented at the Indianapolis 
Meeting of the American Electric Railway Association and Deal- 


ing with the 


HE morning session of the Mid- 

| year Meeting was largely occu- 
; pied with a discussion of the 
place of trackless transportation in the 
field now largely occupied by the elec- 
tric railway. The speakers scheduled 
to prepare opening remarks on the sub- 
ject were E. B. Whitman, member 
Maryland Public Service Commission, 
Baltimore; C. D. Emmons, president 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; Harry Reid, president 
Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Paul Shoup, 
president Pacific Electric Railway, San 
Francisco, Cal. Abstracts of the papers 
in this symposium follow: 


How the Maryland 
Commission Acts* 


Transportation in a Community Is a 
Natural Service Monopoly—Com- 
mission Believes in Co- 
ordination of All 
Services 


By Ezra B. Whitman 


Member Public Service Commission 
of Maryland 


T PROBABLY is not necessary for 

me to argue before you gentlemen 

that urban transportation is a natural 
monopoly, and that the public will be 
served best where the transportation 
needs of the particular city or com- 
munity are met by a unified system. 
In Baltimore, my native city, the evolu- 
tion of the transportation industry has 
been the same as that of the other older 
cities of the country. First we had 
the stage coaches, next the horse cars, 
then the cable cars, and still later the 
electric cars. The present trolley sys- 
tem of Baltimore represents the con- 
solidation of sixty-three different com- 
panies. A number of these companies 
were being operated by the same in- 
terests at the time of the final consoli- 
dation in 1899. 

In the early days of the electric lines, 
competition for traffic and jockeying 
for franchises led to over-extension of 
many of the lines, and some of these 
lines, after the lapse of twenty-five 
years, are not yet self-sustaining. 

The consolidated company, the 
United Railways & Electric Company 


*Text of paper read at eleventh _Mid- 
year lb American Electric Railway 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28, 
1922 


General Theme of Transportation 


of Baltimore, had an absolute monop- 
oly of the transportation business of 
the city until the advent of the jitney 
bus, in 1915. The first jitney bus to 
make its appearance on the streets of 
Baltimore was operated by a woman, 
and was placed in service in February, 
1915. Before six months had elapsed 
certain streets leading into the heart 
of the business section were literally 
over-run with jitneys. 

The pioneers of this field of trans- 
portation had no knowledge of the 
requirements of the business in which 
they were engaged. In the main the 
owner of the bus was also the operator, 
and he made no effort, and probably 


-was unable, to determine whether he 


was operating at a profit. The operator 
knew that he was taking in more cash, 
in the way of fares, than he was ex- 
pending for gasoline, garage hire and 
other current costs of operation, and 
drew the natural, though erroneous, 
conclusion that the difference between 
the income and the outgo represented 
the return to him for his services and 
his investment, and promptly spent it. 

Alas, when the tires of his bus were 
worn out, he found that he had no 
money left from his operations with 
which to replace them. The first of 
the year rolled around, and he had to 
borrow money to pay for his automo- 
bile license for the new year. If he 
happened to be able to weather these 
minor difficulties, his real trouble came 
when his bus had to be replaced. It 
was then that he realized that some- 
thing, he knew not what, was wrong 
with his accounting and financial sys- 
tems. In all likelihood, he had never 
heard the word “depreciation,” or the 
term “depreciation reserve,” and he had 
no conception of their meaning. He 
either dropped out, or borrowed money 
with which to buy a new bus. 

Aside from a few scattered buses 
operating in various sections of the 
city, the operations of the jitneys were 
confined to one line with a number of 
buses, on Charles Street, the main 
north and south street of the city, and 
to a number of individual buses on 
Fayette Street, one of the principal east 
and west streets. The street railway 
company, fighting fire with fire, or 
rather buses with buses, started a com- 
peting line on Charles Street, and when 
the independent line had been forced 
to retire from the field, the company 
likewise sought permission to discon- 
tinue its service. This permission the 
commission has refused to give, al- 
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Co-ordination 


though according to figures submitted 
by the company the line has always 
been operated at a loss. 

The Fayette Street line of inde- 
pendent buses continues to operate, the 
commission restricting the number of 
buses on this route to thirty-three. 
There is always a waiting list of appli- 
cants who are anxious to secure permits 
for this route. I might say in passing 
that the service furnished by some of 
these individual operators is so poor 
that if a large corporation attempted to 
give the same grade of service our 
commission would undoubtedly receive 
strong and numerous protests from the 
people who use these buses with 
vigorous demands for improvement of 
the service. While the commission is 
giving these lines the closest super- 
vision permitted by its limited force 
and is endeavoring to require the oper- 
ators to maintain their operating sched- 
ules, it finds it almost impossible to 
prevent the individual operators from 
discontinuing their trips when business 
is slack, resuming operations when 
traffic is brisk. In other words, some 
of these operators desire to take only 
the “cream” of the traffic during the 
peak periods and are not concerned 
with their duty to the public of furnish- 
ing safe and adequate service at all 
times and hours. 


COMMISSION BELIEVES IN MONOPOLY 


The Public Service Commission of 
Maryland was given jurisdiction over 
jitney buses by an act of the General 
Assembly in 1914, but the mushroom 
growth of the jitneys in 1915 clearly 
demonstrated that if the commission 
was to exercise an effective control over 
this form of transportation it must 
be given more direct and summary 
power to enforce its rules and regula- 
tions. The result was that in 1916 the 
General Assembly enacted an amend- 
ment to the act requiring the owners 
of motor vehicles engaged in the pub- 
lic transportation of persons and prop- 
erty over fixed routes and on regular 
schedules to obtain permits for such 
operation from the commission, and 
also gave the commission the power to 
prescribe and enforce rules for the 
operation of such vehicles. 

Until within the past year, the atti- 
tude of the local street railway com- 
pany, as well as of various other estab- 
lished transportation companies in the 
state, was first that of laissez faire, the 
companies probably believing that the 
ruinous competition between the buses 
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and the lack of proper management and 
application of business principles would 
soon result in the failure of all those 
engaged in this new form’ of trans- 
portation, and that the monopolies 
previously enjoyed by the several rail- 
way companies would be restored. 

The Maryland Commission is con- 
vineed that the transportation needs of 
any city can be served best by permit- 
ting one company to maintain a 
monopoly. Many railway companies 
seem to have jumped to the conclusion 
that the motor bus has no place in the 
transportation system of a city, and 
consequently have failed to make the 
necessary studies to determine just how 
buses can be used to advantage, as sup- 
plementary to or extensions of the 
existing electric railway systems. The 
bus has been used with success in 
Europe for a number of years, and that 
it has a legitimate place in urban 
transportation in America is the sin- 
cere conviction of the writer and his 
associates on the Maryland Commis- 
sion. The problem is that of determin- 
ing its place and then keeping it in its 
place. 

The railway companies now are com- 
ing to realize that their original policy 
of “hands off” was ill-advised, and.that 
they must recognize the motor bus as a 
real, and probably permanent, competi- 
tor. In Baltimore the Fayette Street 
buses are collecting about $600 per day, 
and practically every dollar of this 
money is a dollar lost to itthe street 
yailway company. We find the presi- 
dent of one of the largest and most 
substantial railroads of ‘the country 
complaining of the competition of the 
motor trucks and buses, particularly on 
the branch lines. How much better it 
would have been if the railroad oper- 
ators had met the situation squarely 
when it first arose and had had the 
vision to plan for the future, using the 
motor vehicles as auxiliaries and feeders 
to the rail lines instead of allowing 
them to become competitors. 


GROWING SECTIONS ENTITLED 
TO TRANSPORTATION 


Two years ago the limits of Baltimore 
City were extended, so that at the pres- 
ent time the area ofthe city is three 
times as great as it was before annexa- 
tion. There are a number of subur- 
ban electric railway lines running 
through the territory of the new annex, 
but at the same time there are a num- 
ber of growing sections which are with- 
out means of transportation. - These 
sections would develop much more 
rapidly if there were adequate facili- 
ties for transportation, and property 
values would increase, to the immediate 
benefit of the property owners. The 
city and State would share in this incre- 
ment, by reason of additional taxes 
upon the higher assessed valuation. 

That the people of these growing 
sections are entitled to some means of 
transportation practically is conceded 
by all concerned. In some instances 


motor vehicle operators are willing to 
furnish service of a kind provided they 
are permitted to bring their passengers 


into the center of the city. This per- 
mission the commission is not inclined 
to grant, for several reasons. It would 
result in a paralleling of the lines of 
the railway company, sometimes for 
several miles through a sparsely set- 
tled suburban community, and would 
also result in increasing still further 
the congestion in the downtown sec- 
tion. 

It also has been the experience of the 
commission that while such lines, in 
order to gain access to the city, are 
willing to agree that they will not 
solicit or handle local passengers, they 
soon forget the agreement and are not 
averse to augmenting their revenues by 
picking up local passengers. At the 
same time, the commission must secure 
service where it is required, and if the 
railway company cannot or will not 
furnish such service, the independent 
bus lines must be permitted to operate. 

Feeling that the transportation re- 
quirements of Baltimore and the terri- 
tory adjacent thereto can best be met 
by the present street railway company, 
the problem which faces the Maryland 
Commission and the company is that 
of determining the means by which the 
service where needed shall be supplied 
and on what terms the extensions shall 
be made. The real estate developers, 
knowing that as soon as transportation 
facilities are provided they can sell by 
the front foot land which they have 
purchased by the acre, are insistent 
that the commission require the com- 
pany to make extensions into the sec- 
tions where their holdings lie, and the 
scattered pioneer householders in these 
sections indorse the demands of the 
real estate developers. Their conten- 
tion is that means of transportation 
must of necessity precede real estate 
development. They overlook entirely 
the fact that until such time as the line 
proves self-sustaining, it constitutes a 
burden upon the rest of the system, and 
that the deficits from its operation, in 
the natural course of events, must be 
borne by the car riders in the built-up 
section of the territory served. This 
burden takes either the form of higher 
fares or poorer service. 

Some years ago the commission or- 
dered the Baltimore company to extend 
ene of its lines. The commission found 
that if a single-track line were con- 
structed and a minimum service fur- 
nished, the extension could be operated 
at a small profit. The company con- 
tended that if it were to build a line 
into this territory, in the judgment of 
the management, it should build a 
double-track line, and that if a double- 
track line were built, service could not 
be furnished at a profit. Upon appeal, 
the courts sustained the contention of 


the company and restrained the commis- 


sion from enforcing its order requiring 
the extension. 

The Federal Electric Railways Com- 
mission in its report to the President of 
the United States said: 


Your commission would urge that in every 
community, where and to such extent as 
may be practicable, consideration be given 
to the advisability of requiring cxtensions 
and rapid transit systems of subway and 
elevated to be paid for, not out of new 


COMPARISON OF INVESTMENT AND 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
TRACKLESS TROLLEY 


Investment: 
Six miles overhead construction at $5,000 
per Mle: We eccs ves aeuccae s eure cee ee $30,000 
Three buses at $10,000each............... 30,000 
$60,000 
Annual costs— 
Fixed charges: 
Interest $60,000 at 8 per cent.............. $4,800 
Depreciation on overhead—5 per cent on 
HOOD IR RNS pA a chown arare einguan se erm 1,500 
Depreciation on buses—I5 per cent on 
HOQO A568 oh. gthrasie sre) sxsiattie seem 4,500 
$10,800 
Operating costs: 
312 bus-miles per day at 22 cents per bus- 
mile = $68.64 
68).64:X 3605 cae. ctehh ae ol coeenaereee $24,600 
$35,400 
BUSES 
Investment: 
Three buses at $6,000.............0...005 $18,000 
Annual costs— 
Fixed charges 
Interest—8 per cent on $18,000............ $1,440 
Depreciation—15 per cent on $18,000....... 2,700 
. $4,140 
Operating costs: 
312 bus-miles per day at 35 cents per bus- 
mile = $109.20 
TO9EZO x S60. sweeten ast cee 39,300 
$43,440 
SINGLE LINE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
Investment: va 
Six miles track and overhead at $35,000 per ( 
We ts9> fae oes) eee cea ee $210,000 
Three one-man cars at $6,000.............. 18,000 
$228,000 
Annual costs— t 
Fixed charges: <i 
Interest—8 per cent on $228,000........... $17,240 
Depreciation—5 per cent on $228,000....... 11,400 
$28,640 
Operating costs: 
312 car-miles Ae day at 20 cents per car- 
mile = $62.40 
62.40°x'3605. Fo ceuntee tee ae oe Wea, aoe 
$51,090 
capital invested through the medium of 


bonds or stock, which means for all time 
an added burden upon the car rider, but 
from special taxes assessed agaist the 
owners of property in the district the value 
of which is enhanced by such extensions. 
This would not be a new principle; it 
would be merely the application of an old 
principle. The American property owner 
has been accustomed to contribute out of 
the increase in value of his property to the 
cost of building streets and other public 
improvements. The principle ‘s peculiarly 
applicable to improvements of city trans- 
portation systems, because of the enormous 
increases in real estate values created when 
new extensions open up new territory or 
when the creation of rapid transit facilities 
make outlying territory more available. 
Since 1909 New York City has had 
authority, under an amendment to the 
rapid transit act, to construct rapid 
transit railroads and to assess upon the 
property ‘benefited the cost of such 
construction, in whole or in part. The 
authority granted by the law, however, 
has never been invoked, so far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain. = 
The private ownership of the Balti- 
more company has made impracticable 
the use of the assessment plan, although 
it doubtless could be accomplished if 
the city, county and state governments © 
were to agree .upon the necessary 
legislation and have such legislation 
enacted into law. The principle of 
assessment upon property benefited 
is very familiar in Baltimore, this plan 
being followed in paying for the cost 
of opening streets, changing grades of 
streets, etc. After the great fire of. 
1904, a considerable portion of the cost 
of the improvements in the “burnt dis- 
trict” was met by assessment upon th 
properties benefited. : 
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‘Several months ago the residents and 
the owners of property along one of the 
main highways leading to the city 
sought the aid of the commission in se- 
curing for them transportation service 
to and from the city. A survey of the 
situation developed that it would not 
be feasible at this time to construct 
a lme of railway to serve this section, 
due to the high cost of track construc- 
tion and the comparatively small 
amount of traffic which would offer. 

The commission and the railway com- 
pany then turned to a study of the 
possibility of using either motor buses 
or trackless trolleys to take care of the 
needs of the community in question, and 
it was determined that the trackless 
trolley would best serve the purpose. 
The accompanying figures show the ap- 
proximate capital investment, the fixed 
charges and the operating expenses for 
a trackless trolley, bus line and single 
track electric railway line for serving 
the territory under consideration. These 
figures are based upon such costs as 
were available to the commission and 
are probably sufficiently correct for 
purposes of comparison. 


The commission. suggested to those 


interested in securing transportation in 
the community under consideration that 
they confer with the officials of the 
railway company. As a result of this 
conference the railway company sub- 
mitted. a proposal to the officials of 
the improvement association of the 
neighborhood, calling for the property 
owners to guarantee the entire op- 
erating expenses, depreciation and in- 
terest charges, so that the company 
would not be subjected to any possible 
loss in the operation of the new lines. 
As a counter-proposal, the representa- 
tives of the improvement association 
suggested that they buy $10,000 worth 
of tickets a year from the railway com- 
pany, thereby guaranteeing at least a 
revenue of $10,000. 

Not being able to reach an agree- 
ment, the improvement association car- 
ried on negotiations with one of the 
hest managed bus lines in the State of 
Maryland, and this bus line agreed to 
run buses over this route, provided the 
commission would permit the buses to 
run parallel to the street car lines to 
the center of the city. Not being will- 
ing to grant this permission, the com- 
mission finally called together all the 
interested persons and pointed out to 
the railway officials that inasmuch as 
they have been granted a monopoly of 
the transportation system, there were 
certain obligations which the railway 
company should meet in the way of 


-furnishing necessary transportation. It 


was also pointed out to the property 
owners that they would largely benefit 
by the installation of the transporta- 
tion line, and if they had faith in the 
development of their section that they 
should be willing to assume responsi- 
bility for at least a large part of the 
losses of the railway company during 
the development years. 

As a result of this conference, it was 
fmally agreed that the improvement 
association would endeavor to raise 
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sufficient funds to guarantee the rail- 
way company against losses up to $10,- 
000 for the first year, $7,500 for the 
second year and $5,000 a year for the 
next succeeding three years. If the 
traffic develops so that there would 
be no losses, then this money will be 
refunded to those who put it up as a 
guarantee, while, if the losses are 
greater than the amounts above stated, 
the street railway company will stand 
such losses. This agreement was ap- 
proved by the improvement association 
and a considerable portion of the money 
was raised at the first meeting where 
this plan was submitted, and it is hoped 
that the entire funds necessary for the 
guarantee will be raised within the next 
few weeks. 

This arrangement commends itself 
to the commission as being eminently 
fair, and may be used in other cases 
where there is a demand for transporta- 
tion service. In point of fact, there 
are at this time at least twelve other 
localities in Baltimoré where transpor- 
tation is desired. 

It is the belief of the writer that in 
every community the public will be best 
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served by a co-ordinated sérvice and a 
unified system in which the electric trol- 
ley line, the trackless trolley and the 
bus will each serve a useful place in the 
field of transportation. It is believed 
that it is a great mistake for the street 
railway companies to refuse to give 
service and to permit a part of the 
transportation facilities to be furnished 
by outside interests, which at all times 
are potential competitors even though 
they start in such a way that there is 
no competition. We also feel that the 
established transportation system is in 
a position to give better service than 
any possible independent operator, and 
it is our belief that not only will the 
urban transportation systems in the 
future be compelled to utilize trackless 
methods of transportation to supple- 
ment the existing electric railway lines, 
but we also believe that throughout the 
rural districts the railroad companies 
will find that their interests can best 
be served by establishing feeder: lines 
of buses rather than to allow the bus 
transportation to fall inte the hands of 
those who will establish. competing 
lines. 


City Service and British Conditions* 
By C. D. Emmons 


President United Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore 


Development of City Transportation in America—Observations on 
British Tramway Conditions and the Place of the Bus, 
Based on a Trip Last Summer 


HE history of 
transportation in 
any large city will 


be, to a large extent, 
the history in all others. 
In Baltimore, which in 
1854 had a population 
of approximately 175,- 
000 people, a_ trans- 
portation system of 
horse-drawn omnibuses 
had gradually _de- 
veloped. With wages 
of only 10 cents to 15 
cents per hour, a fare 
of 5 cents was charged. 
It was not until May, C 
1859, that work was 

begun on installing car tracks. Then 
the early idea that electric power would 
result in exceedingly low operating 
costs not only caused a rapid change of 
the then horse and cable roads into 
electric lines but prompted the building 
of additional parallel and competitive 
lines. Today nearly every American 
city has more trackage than is war- 
ranted by its population. 

Not long after the general movement 
toward the consolidation of city service 
systems and their rearrangement to 
give the maximum service to the car- 
rider at the least cost, conditions were 
further disturbed by the advent of the 


*Abstract of paper presented at eleventh 
Midyear Meeting of American Electric Rail- 
way Association, Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28, 
1922, 
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jitney craze in the year 
1915. The experiences 
of Bridgeport, Toledo 
and Des Moines are 
recent enough to be 
fixed firmly in the 
minds of the entire 
country, yet there are 
still many sections that 
have not as yet taken 
any active steps to 
conserve for their citi- 
zens a co-ordination of 
the transportation fa- 
cilities, such as will in 
the end make for the 
best transportation for 
the least _money—a 
result, I am sure, all fair-minded 
citizens, as well as the operators of 
city service, are anxious to attain. 


TRANSPORTATION METHODS IN 
LONDON 


Having heard a great deal about the 
possibility of the motor bus finally sup- 
planting the street railway systems of 
our ¢ities, and with the often repeated 
statement that it is being done in Lon- 
don and other English cities, the writer, 
accompanied by the vice-president of 
his company, made a trip to the British 
Isles during last summer. Instead of 
the buses supplanting the street rail- 
way, we found a firm conviction in the 
minds of the English people that 
proper city service could not be given 


-at a minimum fare unless the entire 
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service of the city is co-ordinated under 
one agency, whether this agency is 
a private company, as in London, or a 
municipality, as in Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Edinburgh and other 
places visited. 

Wihen one first reaches London and 
is driven through the streets in a taxi- 
cab to his hotel, he is forcibly struck 
by the absence of street railway track 
in what is known as “Old London,” 
which is the name applied to the 
present financial district of the town, 
about 1 mile square, and with a day 
population of approximately 400,000, 
and with a night population of about 
20,000. 

A short study of “Old London,” with 
its very crooked, narrow, never parallel 
and ever dead-ending streets, soon con- 
vinees one of the impossibility of street 
railway tracks in that district. The only 
way to have a tramway in this section 
is underground. The underground rail- 
way system of London is very exten- 
sive, and under the guidance of our 
eminent ex-member, Lord Ashfield— 
formerly familiarly known to us as 
“Al” Stanley and now chairman and 
managing director of the London Elec- 
tric Railways and Associated Com- 
panies—an excellent and satisfactory 
service has been developed. 

Being a firm believer in the co-ordi- 
nation under one management of all 
transportation facilities, with a wide 
degree of public regulation of such 
management, Lord Ashfield has suc- 
ceeded in consolidating ten different 
underground and tramway companies 
with the London General Omnibus 
Company, operating in Old and Greater 
London. He has even gone so far as 
to secure a co-ordination of transporta- 
tion facilities through the arrangement 
of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany for through bookings with the 
London County Council Tramways at 
the tramway dead ends in the various 
communities. This co-operation is 
noteworthy for the reason that for 
years the London General Omnibus 
Company and the London County Tram- 
ways (a municipal undertaking) have 
been bitter competitors. 

Further, as a means to better the 
service to the public, the advisory com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Transport, in 
its special regulations for buses, pro- 
vides that buses may not be hailed 
at any point, but must have four defi- 
nitely marked regular stops and two 
optional stopping places in each mile of 
route. This total of six stops a mile 
compares with our total of ten to fifteen 
stops a mile and helps greatly in the 
average speed per hour of their buses. 

It has been often said that the traffic 
of London is handled by the bus sery- 
ice. <A visit to Old London and the 
observance of the enormous morning 
and evening rush to and from the 
underground railways will soon dispel 
this idea as well as that of the possi- 
bility of any bus service in the narrow 
London streets being able to cope with 
the problem of the mass transportation 
in the rush hours. 
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the buses are very popular, and it is 
not surprising that when the figures 
of the entire traffic of Greater London 
are put together, it is found that the 
buses. carry approximately 30 per cent 
of the total, while the underground and 
suburban railways carry about 40 per 
cent, and the tramways about 30 per 
cent. The consolidation of the buses 
with the underground has permitted 
very economical dispatching to conform 
to weather conditions. On rainy week- 
days the traffic on the buses falls off 
approximately 25 per cent as compared 
with a good day, and on a rainy Sunday 
it is barely 50 per cent of a good Sun- 
day. Fewer buses and more subway 
trains are, therefore, run in bad weather, 
and vice versa. 


BRITISH FARES AND PRACTICES 


The charge for the rides in London, 
as well as in all other places through- 
out the British Isles, is based on the 
zone system, wherein a minimum fare 
of from 1d. (2 cents) to 2d. (4 cents) 
will permit a ride (varying in different 
localities) of from one-half to 1 mile, 
with increasing rates for longer dis- 
tances. The short rides may be cheap, 
as is often declared in America, but 
one taking long rides, such as is pos- 
sible in any of our American cities, and 
as were taken by us in London, must 
pay, as much as 48 cents, though in 
New York a ride for the same distance 
would cost 5 cents, and in other 
places from 7 to 10 cents. To take 
care of the increased cost of operation, 
the minimum fare for the shortest 
ride, which had formerly been 1d., or 
2 cents, has been raised 50 per cent 
to 13d., or 8 cents. This 50 per cent 
increase caused a falling off of short- 
haul traffic of only 4 per cent. 

In London is the largest development 
of bus operation in the world. There 
are approximately 3,000 buses carrying 
close to one billion passengers each 
year on about 150 different routes. We 
were, however, very much impressed 
with the fact that the London buses 
themselves do not compare, either in 
looks or in riding qualities, with the 
late types of buses used in this country. 

In Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, York, Leeds, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Nottingham and other cities, 
we found the city tramway systems 
owned and operated by the municipali- 
ties themselves, and in every one of 
these places, with the exception of 
Edinburgh, experience had taught that 
to give proper service to the people 
at a minimum cost, it was impossible 
to permit real competition of buses with 
the tramways. Where such competi- 
tion had actually been started in any 
of these cities, the competing com- 
panies had finally been purchased and 
the cities were so operating these bus 
lines that they were an auxiliary or 
an extension service instead of a com- 
petitive service. 

In cities such as Birmingham, where 
outside ‘bus lines were permitted to 
enter and operate in the city, an extra 
high initial fare has to be charged on 


During the normal hours of the day the buses where they overlap the tram- 


.British Isles 


—_——————_ 


“way in the center of the city, in order 


to prevent competition with the tram- 
way service and reserve the buses for 
long-distance travel. 

We were greatly impressed by the 
serious lack of progress shown in the 
development and standardization of the 
city tramways. For example, track 
gages range from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 8 in. 
Our American cities, however, are not 
free from this criticism. 

The cars are largely single-truck 
double-deck cars which have been in 
use in the English cities for the last 
twenty years, most of the managers 
priding themselves on strictly adhering 
to a standard. This attitude in our 
country would be very quickly put down 
as non-progressive. We saw in the 
absolutely no modern 
cars such as our present prepayment 
cars, the Peter Witt or center-entrance 
trail cars, or one-man type of cars. 

Again we were impressed with the 
small amount of trackage in the vari- 
ous cities, which shows, in comparison 
with an American city, a great lack 
of service to their people. For in- 
stance: In Birmingham, a town of 
900,000 inhabitants, there are only 130 
miles of single track, or about 1 mile 
to every 7,000 people. Liverpool, a 
city of 800,000, has only 120 miles of 
track, or 1 mile to every 6,600 people. 
This same ratio prevails throughout 
the cities of England. In our Ameri- 
can cities, the ratio apparently runs 
from 1 mile to approximately every 
1,500 people up to 1 mile to every 2,500 
people. In Baltimore we have 1 mile 
to every 1,800 people. 


NUMBER OF REVENUE PASSENGERS 
PER MILE Is HIGH 


This lack of mileage in the British 
Isles causes a very highly saturated 
riding condition, so that their revenue 
passengers per car-mile will run from 
fourteen to sixteen, while in our Ameri- 
ean cities we have from about five to 
eight revenue passengers per car-mile. 

‘On account of the double-deck single- 
truck cars, the apparent speed is very 
low, but because of the long distances 
between stops, they are able to make 
an average speed of approximately 
8 m.p.h. 

One feature that greatly impressed 
us was that even with the open plat- 
form and steep and winding stairway 
of the double-deck car, producing great 
liability to accident, the accident ratio 
in most of the cities is very low. Ap- 
parently the ambulance-chasing lawyer 
and the malingering claimant have not 
as yet developed in such numbers in 
England as we have them in America. 

The English people are very patient 
and easily submit to the necessary time 
and trouble taken to collect and check 
up the zone fares. They are also most 


patient and readily co-operate in carry- 


ing out the system of queue loading. 
The operating ‘costs, as given us by 
the various managers, are interesting, 
but differ to such an extent that we 
feel they are not altogether compar- 
able. For instance, in Birmingham, we 
were told of an operating expense per 
car-mile for the tramcars of 38.88 cents 
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and for the buses of 45.18 cents, In 

_ Liverpool the figures for tramcar op- 
eration were 47.82 cents and in Glasgow 
48.22 cents. Again in Edinburgh, we 
were given the figures: 30.806 cents for 
electric operation, 41.804 cents for 

- cable operation and 39.26 cents for bus 
«operation. In York, we were given 
35.58 cents for electric operation and 
23.06 cents for trackless trolley opera- 
tion. In Leeds the costs were 34.40 
cents for electric operation and 28.50 
eents for trackless trolley operation. 
In Sheffield they were 35.96 cents for 
electric operation and 46.54 cents for 
gasoline bus operaton. 

In conversation with James Dal- 
rymple, general manager Glasgow Mu- 
nicipal Tramways, who is the outstand- 
ing figuré in tramway operation in 
Great Britain, we asked him if he had 
any reason to change the statement he 
made in America some years ago to 
the effect that he thought it would be 
inadvisable for American cities to op- 
erate their transportation systems them- 
selves. He stated that he had been 
quite convinced, after a careful study 
at that time, that it was not advis- 
able, and he said he has found no reason 
to cause him to change his mind con+ 
cerning the desirability of private own- 
ership and operation in American cities. 

In England operators are not at all 
agreed among themselves as to the 
best method of handling city transpor- 
tation. 

H. E. Blain, managing director Lon- 
don, General Omnibus Company, is now, 
always has been, and likely always will 
be, convinced that the gasoline bus is 
the best method, but he admitted that 
it was necessary to have a subway 
system, or some other such system, to 
take care of the mass transportation 
of the morning and evening rush-hours. 
Mr. Dalrymple is a standpatter for. the 
use of the tramways. As yet he has 
no buses or other forms of transporta- 
tion in Glasgow, although he admits 
it is likely he will install some bus lines 
in the future to avoid the heavy cost 
of present-day construction of tramway 
extensions. 

Mr. Pilcher, general manager Edin- 
burgh Corporation Tram'ways, is now 
using buses to supplement car service. 

In York, they are using a trackless 
trolley for the purpose of augmenting 
their present service. 


In Leeds, in places where good roads 


are available, Mr. Hamilton is using 
gasoline buses for his lightest traffic 
and the trackless trolley for medium 
traffic, but he feels that the tramway 
must be the backbone of the transpor- 
tation system. 

Mr. Wilkinson, general manager 
Bradford Corporation Tramways, is a 
strong advocate of the trackless trolley, 
and feels that this is the only method 
to supplement and augment his tram- 
way service, which must bear the main 
burden of the transportation service. 
. Curiously, at Sheffield, the very next 
city we visited after Bradford—and 
quite adjacent to Bradford—Mr. Fearn- 
ley, general manager Sheffield Corpo- 
ration Tramways, is just as strong an 
advoeate of the gasoline bus as Mr. 
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Wilkinson of Bradford is of the track- 
less trolley. Sheffield, with its popula- 
tion of 500,000 people, has only 79 
miles of track, or only 1 mile to every 
6,300 people, so that Mr. Fearnley has 
quite an opportunity to supplement his 
tramway service with other forms of 
transportation. 

In a paper presented at the confer- 
ence of the Municipal Tramways Asso- 
ciation in 1919, Mr. Fearnley expressed 
himself as follows: 


1. The gasoline motor bus is an excellent 
vehicle in acting as a feeder to tramway 
routes. 

2, The gasoline motor bus is an unsuit- 
able vehicle for satisfactory dealing with 
heavy town traffic. 

3. The gasoline motor bus is quite inade- 
quate for dealing with Sheffield peak loads. 
_ 4. The gasoline motor bus is financially 
impossible at tramway rates of fare. 
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5. The gasoline motor bus has no ad- 
vantage over tramways in regard to aver- 
age speed maintained during the day. 


If nothing else, the result of our 
trip emphasized in our minds the fol- 
lowing outstanding facts: 


1. The English transportation systems, 
with the exception of the London Under- 
ground and the London General Omnibus 
Company, were very much out of date, and 
we came back to America with the idea that 
the English people could learn very much 
from a visit to us. 

2, Predominantly, it is the outstanding 
conclusion of the citizens of the various 
cities visited that, to obtain the best service 
for its people at a minimum cost, there is 
only room for one transportation system in 
any one city, whether operated by a pri- 
vate company or by the municipality itself. 

3. That in American cities, a complete, 
comprehensive and satisfactory transporta- 
tion system, at a minimum cost, can be se- 
cured only by means of the control of all 
city transportation agencies in the hands of 
one management. 


Auto Bus and Truck Good as 
Interurban Feeders” 
By Harry Reid 


President Indianapolis & Louisville Traction Railway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Author’s Interurban Railway Is Arranging for Joint Tariff 
Rates with Bus and Auto Truck Lines—Considers Them 
Desirable When They Act as Feeders 


ROBABLY many 
Pp: you know that I 

am opposed to the 
motor bus and_= the 
freight handling truck 
as competitors of the 
electric interurban rail- 
way and feel their busi- 
ness should be regu- 
lated on the same prin- 
ciple that two gas, two 
electric or two water 
companies are not al- 
lowed to compete, un- 
less they did so before 
regulation was provided. 
I believe that our in- 
terurban business, to be 
successful, must also operate aS a 
natural monopoly. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, no bus or truck line can oper- 
ate in competition with an interurban 
railway unless it first obtains a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity from 
the Public Service Commission. 

I am, of course, a friend of trackless 
transportation where it promises to 
become the forerunner of an interur- 
ban line. 

If trackless transportation is estab- 
lished, its charges should be regulated 
by proper authority so that no injustice 
may be done to public, interurban rail- 
way or truck. In addition to this regu- 
lation, the bus or truck should pay a 
special license tax, not only as a 
compensation for the damage done to 
the roads which the interurban helped 
to build, but also as an off-set to special 
tax burdens placed upon the interurban 
industry. 

I have said that these transportation 
agencies should be eliminated as a com- 


*Abstract of paper read at eleventh Mid- 
year Meeting of American Electric Railway 
‘Association, Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28, 1922. 
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petitor of the inter- 
urban. On the other 
hand, I can readily see 
how they might be of 
great assistance as 
cross-country feeders 
to our lines. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the com- 
pany which I represent 
is arranging with cer- 
tain motor bus and 
freight truck lines op- 
erating cross-country 
to our lines for joint 
tariffs naming rates 
and points reached by 
theinterurban and 
truck or bus lines 
which both the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Public Service 
Commission have indicated their will- 
ingness to accept, provided the company 
furnishing the tariffs assumes the re- 
sponsibility for shipments over the 
entire route. This can be accomplished 
by bonding the truck or bus line when 
each joint tariff is filed, so that the 
company filing the tariffs would be pro- 
tected fully. 

A large amount of high-class tonnage 
can be created for the interurban and 
a service can be rendered to the rural 
districts which will prove of mutual 
benefit to the interurban company and 
the inhabitants served. This policy will 
also tend largely more rapidly to de- 
velop the outlying territory. A devel- 
opment of this nature will establish an 
outlet for farm products from interior 
points, located on truck lines, to town 
and city markets which heretofore have 
been inaccessible. In turn, such a 
policy will make it possible for in- 
terior points to get their supplies with 
less effort and smaller expense and 
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operate toward the general develop- 
ment of these rural territories, opening 
up new fields of industry, which, due to 
lack of transportation facilities, have 
been wholly inactive. 

Live stock is being transported to a 
very considerable extent by the several 
interurban companies entering Indian- 
apolis. The motor truck may be useful 
as a feeder to the interurbans in bring- 
ing live stock from the farm to the 
nearest interurban point, and this prac- 


tice would also be true of dairy products, 
garden truck and fruits. 

The co-ordination of trackless trans- 
portation with the future service of the 
electric interurban means a more 
thoroughgoing development of the ter- 
ritory served and for a much wider 
scope than has heretofore been possible, 
but only under conditions, such as I 
have outlined, can I see any benefit to 
be derived by our industry from the 
trackless transportation business. 


- California Situation Regarding 
Rail and Trackless Transportation’ 
By Paul Shoup 


President the Pacific Hlectric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Intensive Competitive Development Has Produced Acute Condition— 
California Railways Protest Free Use of Roads by Bus 
Carriers—A Small Number of Supplementary 
Services Recognized as Legitimate 


UR experience in 
California so far 
has been chiefly one of 
competition and not of 
co-ordination, eliminat- 
ing the trackless trolley 
system, which as yet 
has no place in our 
service. It is true that 
a trackless trolley op- 
erated in the Hollywood 
section as a feeder to 
the Pacific Electric for 
several years, the serv- 
ice being discontinued 
because it was unprofit- 
able some ten years ago. 
Dealing first with the 
question of trackless trolley, the studies 
so far made by us indicate that it should 
be approached only from the viewpoint 
of temporary use as a connection of the 
track service and that the construction 
of overhead and rolling stock should 
be with the end in view that ultimately 
the tracks may be extended to supplant 
the trackless service. A second essen- 
tial condition is that the streets over 
which such trackless service is given be 
paved, and the third, that the fran- 
chises be of. a nature that will place only 
light obligations upon the operating 
company. The failure of the Hollywood 
trackless trolley, which was quite 
thoroughly investigated by us at the 
time, was very largely due to the fact 
that the roads were not paved. Not 
only was power consumption large but 
the maintenance cost was excessive. 
The tremendous cost of roadbed, 
track and paving under the present re- 
quirements of municipalities in our sec- 
tion is such as to make very desirable 
an escape from the use of rails if prac- 
ticable. There is, however, a growing 
inclination on the part of the cities to 
realize that the paving burdens, aside 
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from the question of 
roadbeds now imposed 
upon the electric rail- 
ways, are not wholly 
proper obligations of 
these railways. The 
State Legislature of 
California at its last 
session recognized this 
fact by amending the 
law so that it is no 
longer mandatory on 
counties and munici- 
palities to require the 
paving of streets for 
the space occupied and 
two feet outside thereof 
on either side by the 
electric railways. Since that time we 
have taken but one franchise, this 
replacing existing franchises in the 
city of Fresno, and Fresno has relieved 
us in connection with new construction 
from paving or from renewal of paving 
though not of roadbeds underneath. 

It requires from $90,000 to $143,000 
per double track mile ‘to construct an 
electric railway in California under the 
varying requirements of the municipali- 
ties and obviously traffic has to be quite 
dense in order to earn an interest re- 
turn and depreciation upon such costs. 
Pioneering can not be undertaken un- 
less a large part of the cost is paid by 
the community directly benefited. The 
conclusion is therefore a logical one 
that pioneering without rails is the de- 
sirable form on streets under the condi- 
tions as they now exist and it may very 
well be that trackless transportation 
will find a very considerable field in 
that direction. 

The important development in con- 
nection with trackless transportation in 
California has not been, however, one of 
co-ordination, but one of competition. 
The motor bus and the motor truck are 
the serious elements in this situation 
and not the trackless trolley. Indeed it 
is probable that the motor bus and 
motor truck have been developed as 
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fully in California in proportion to the 
traffic as anywhere in the United States. 
This is due to a number of facts: first, 
that they can operate throughout the 
year with facility; second, that Cali- 
fornia in proportion to population has 
more paved streets and highways than 
any other section of the United States 
and, third, that an extensive develop- 
ment in California has made for a dense 
suburban and rural population in many 
sections. A minor factor has been that 
there are a number of sections isolated 
from railroads where the motor bus 
and motor truck have succeeded to the 
operations of the stage coach and the 
freight wagon, this being particularly 
true in the mountain regions and in 
some sections of the oil fields. 

- In considering the motor bus or motor 
truck either in co-operation or in com- 
petition with the electric railways, and 
for that matter the steam railways also, 
we must have in mind that they are now 
enjoying advantages which may yery. 
well disappear in large degree and it 
will not be at all safe to make inyest- 
ments upon the basis of present. rela- 
tions between -these carriers and the 
public. 

At this time the motor buses and the 
motor trucks have a very great ad- 
vantage over the railways in California, 
whether electric or steam. The state, 
counties and municipalities have pro- 
vided them not only with rights of way 
but with paved roadbeds at an ex- 
pense of over $100,000,000. But the 
motor buses and motor trucks do not 
have to contribute to this capital in- 
vestment. The state license fees for 
operation are, compared with the taxa- 
tion of the electric railways, very light 
indeed. Out of every dollar taken in 
by the electric railways 53 cents is 
turned over to the state aside from local 
franchise taxes. Less than 10 per cent 
of the counties and municipalities as 
yet make any license charge against the 
motor carriers. Indeed, the paving 
paid for by the electric railways in the 
various cities is used by the motor car- 
riers without any charge. 

To repeat the statement made to me 
the other day by one of the most 
prominent newspaper owners, “The 
state is running its steam and electric 
transportation systems by providing 
parallel lines of transportation free to 
operators who have no other investment 
than in the vehicles they use and is at 
the same time increasing the taxes of 
these railways in order that these high- 
ways may be maintained and extended. 
Our highways were designed for private 
use, but with the situation as it now is 
the private use by the several hundred 
thousand automobiles and other motor 
carriers of private ownership is being 
rapidly subordinated to the use of these 
highways as common carriers. The 
ultimate result unless the situation is 
changed will be disastrous to every- 
body.” The gentleman I quote is very 


largely interested in many sections of 
California and has had made for his 
own information a study of the situa- 
tion. 

How public sentiment is changing is 
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shown by the fact that ten counties 
acting individually and seven counties 
acting through the San Joaquin Valley 
Supervisors Association have passed 
resolutions through their Boards of Su- 
pervisors urging the Railroad Commis- 
sion not to grant any additional permits 
to motor carriers where they compete 
with the rail carriers, pointing out that 
they are not paying proper compensa- 
tion for the use of the highways. Many 
Chambers of Commerce and other com- 
mercial bodies have taken similar action. 
Seventy-seven newspapers of the state 
have commented upon the destruction 
of the highways through their use as 
public utilities without proper com- 
pensation and the injustice done to the 
electric railways and the steam lines as 
well through this condition, which must 
ultimately react unfavorably upon the 
welfare of the State as a whole. The 
Railroad Commission has been making 
a thorough study of this subject, the 
power resting with it to grant or with- 
hold permits for new operations, and it 
has found it desirable recently to turn 
down a great many more such applica- 
tions than it has approved. 

At this time it is costing to build 
highways in the State of California 
$50,000 per mile if they are to be of a 
nature to stand up under the heavier 
motor carrier traffic, and $30,000 per 
mile if these heavier weighted vehicles 
with loads be eliminated. The figures 
are those of the State Highway Com- 
mission,, which has taken action re- 
peatedly to call the attention of the 
people of the state to the fact that it is 
impossible to maintain the highways 
under present appropriations and that 
the situation must become worse and 
worse as the years go on if these con- 
ditions are not changed. 

The far-seeing men in the automotive 
industry are realizing that you cannot 
“have your cake and eat it too.” They 
know that the highways must be main- 
tained or their industry must disin- 
tegrate with the highways. They are 
very much more concerned with the 
successful operation of the several hun- 
dred thousand privately-owned machines 
than they are with the relatively few 
number of motor carriers used as pub- 
lic utilities. There is among the owners 
of the private machines a feeling grow- 
ing stronger and stronger against the 
highways being turned into roadbeds 
for public utility uses. 

The conviction is becoming more gen- 
eral also that at the best the users of 
the highways are going to have to con- 
tribute in the way of license taxes much 
larger amounts than they have hereto- 
fore if these highways are to be main- 
tained in a serviceable condition. They 
do not want this condition accentuated 
by any unnecessary public utility use or 
any public utility use that is not paid 
for properly. In other words, there is 
a feeling that all public carriers in their 
relations to the public should bear the 
same burdens in proportion to the 
service rendered in the way of taxation 
irrespective of the form the transporta- 
tion takes. 

Public sentiment is headed toward the 
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conclusion that the state or any sub- 
division thereof should not on one hand 
contribute any more in the way of facili- 
ties to the passenger who moves by 
motor bus than it should to the passen- 
ger who moyes by rail and on the other 
hand that the tax taken from the 
revenue derived by the carriers should 
be on the same basis in both cases. 

Nowhere in California have any of 
the communities willingly given up 
electric railway service even where the 
motor bus has been most fully de- 
veloped. Neither are they satisfied 
with the reduction in the steam railway 
service that has followed the establish- 
ment of these motor bus lines. In 
Fresno, where probably there are as 
many automobiles in proportion to the 
population as anywhere in the country 
and where there is a very large inter- 
urban bus service, the people are 
strongly opposed to any curtailment of 
the electric service in the city but in- 
stead are very insistent upon extensions 
of the lines and are dealing with the 
situation accordingly. Los Angeles by 
a strong majority in a referendum vote 
discontinued the service of jitneys in the 
downtown business section, which im- 
mediately eliminated all such service. 
Oakland, San José, Sacramento, San 
Diego, Stockton, Fresno, Bakersfield and 
some of the smaller cities, all at one 
time or another have had the “jitney 
fever” and have all recovered, there 
being no such service now in these 
cities except a very few lines serving 
sections isolated from the car lines. In 
San Francisco the jitney fare has been 
changed to 10 cents, and during the busy 
hours the buses are not permitted on 
an important section of the major busi- 
ness street. 

We do not know just how prosperous 
the motor bus and motor truck in- 
dustry is in California for the reason 
that as yet the figures furnished the 
State Railroad Commission are hardly 
comprehensive. There are about 800 
individuals and companies operating 
under its jurisdiction at this time. 
Their investment is very small in com- 
parison with their operating revenues, 
which for 1921 probably reached 
$20,000,000. The earnings of the 
principal companies for 1921 are not 
available, but the returns for 1920 show 
very small earnings and in the case of 
the two largest companies a deficit. If 
they paid taxes, maintenance charges 
and had to bear some fair proportion 
of the carrying charges on the invest- 
ment in the roadbed used, the number 
that could continue operation would no 
doubt be very limited. Yet in the end 
it is altogether probable that they must 
submit to this business measure. 

It is true that there are isolated com- 
munities having no railway service and 
which need and must have a motor bus 
and motor truck service. This condi- 
tion it will be necessary to consider in 
the making of new laws. 

We who are in the electric railway 
service have had occasion to study very 
seriously the accident problem and 
when we come to consider adding the 
motor carrier service to our present 


form of transportation we find that 
feature to be one of very great interest. 
During the first nine months of 1921 
the principal motor carrier in California 
had 345 accidents and either directly or 
through the insurance company that 
was carrying its insurance during that 
year it had to pay out a very large 
sum of money. As the highways 
become more and more crowded with 
vehicles the difficulty of maintaining 
schedules and not having accidents 
becomes greater and greater. 

Therefore when we consider the ex- 
tension on any very considerable scale 
the trackless carriers as auxiliary to 
or successor to our present operations 
we find many reasons why we should 
proceed with great caution. Sum- 
marizing these are: First, the assurance 
of increased taxation either locally or 
by the state to the point where such 
carriers will be placed on a parity with 
railroads because of the absolute need 
of the public for more money to main- 
tain its highways and the drying up of 
other sources of revenue for this 
purpose; second, the feeling on the 
part of the automobile using public 
that the highways are designed for 
private use and are not to be made over 
into roadbeds for public utility service 
endeavoring to maintain certain sched- 
ules, which almost necessitates their 
having the right of way; third, the 
growing belief of the public that the 
railway which it finds to be essential, 
steam or electric, should not be 
destroyed or deteriorated by a com- 
petition which divides existing business 
through the paralleling of lines and 
does not except in a limited way create 
new traffic. 

The fact has become recognized that 
the public must eventually pay for the 
support of two forms of transporta- 
tion, one of which may be made in- 
efficient by the other without the newer 
form being able to give a satisfactory 
service. Coupled with this is the feel- 
ing that fair play demands equality of 
treatment as among carriers; and 
fourth, the fact that at the present 
time with burdens as light as they are 
the earnings of the motor buses have 
not been particularly profitable, and 
with other problems and increased use 
of the highways, more regulation and 
more taxation the prospect for the 
investor can not be said to be very 
alluring. ; 

In California the electric railways 
have found the motor bus and the 
motor trucks a competitive form of 
transportation, taking advantage of our 
highway system, and very destructive 
to the electric railway interests, which 
as you know have had a hara cuough 
time to survive the competition of the 
privately operated automobile and the 
great increase in the burden of their 
expenses. It is impossible for these 
electric railways with their experience, 
none being immune, to feel that the 
motor bus and motor truck transporta- 
tion should be classed with them or 
that the suggestion snould be enter- 
tained that the two be co-ordinated, 
since such co-ordination is absolutely 
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impossible under existing conditions. 
Every electric railway in California has 
suffered severely from this competition. 
Each one has had to make its battle 
against the unfair features of such 
competition. 

It is true to say that the cities 
generally, with perhaps only two ex- 
ceptions, in the whole State, have con- 
cluded that in so far as city service is 
concerned they want the electric rail- 
ways and they do not want the jitneys 
and so far as the two exceptions are 
concerned if it were possible to justify 
the extension of the street railway 
systems I believe they would be very 
glad indeed to dispense with the other 
service. A number of the roads under 
my jurisdiction have used motor buses 
as auxiliaries and to some extent we 
are doing that now, though in the 


northern cities the results were so un- 
satisfactory that we have discontinued 
their use. In connection with the 
Pacific Electric we are enlarging upon 
our experiments to give such auxiliary 
service a fair trial. But it is idle to 
talk of a community of interest between 
the motor bus companies and the elec- 
tric railways. 

In closing, I am asked to express one 
strong unanimous view of the electric 
railways of California. They have had 
a very bitter and costly experience in 
dealing with the competition of the 
motor buses subsidized through the use 
of highway systems of the state and 
its subdivisions. They strongly differ- 
entiate between the electric railways, 
which furnish all their own facilities, 
and the motor carriers; which furnish 
nothing but vehicles. They protest as 


with one voice in attempting to asso- 
ciate the interests of the two. This 
expression I know is not the result of 
our electric railway managements 
naturally having any different view- 
points from those that would be enter- 
tained by those elsewhere, but as a 
result of an experience that has been 
bitter and disastrous to the interests 
that they represent. Co-ordination 
between the companies of the one kind 
and the other under conditions that 
now exist cannot be brought about. In 
legislative questions, in the establish- 
ment of new Jaws, in the maintenance 
of parallel lines, in the existing in- 
equality of treatment, the conflict is 
too bitter. Our views are not governed 
by any theory as to what should be, 
but by the hard facts that each day 
affect the bread and butter of our lines. 


How the Manufacturers of Electric Railway Supplies 
Can Help the Industry“ 


By E. F. Wickwire 


a Secretary Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
Chairman Committee on Co-operation of Manufacturers 


By Education of Employees of Manufacturing Companies to See Their Relation to the Success of the 
Electric Railways Much Good Public Education Will Result—Examples of 
What Some Manufacturers Are Doing 


HAVE been asked to submit to you 
] this morning a brief report regard- 

ing the plans and activities of the 
committee on co-operation of manufac- 
turers. 

Most of the manufacturers who have 
heard of the work outlined by this com- 
mittee seems to feel that it is a-very 
excellent idea and they want to help 
earry-it out. But when you pin them 
down, they don’t seem to understand 
quite how to go about it, and many of 
them are afraid to ask. 

I want to say right here, however, 
that those who have fully grasped the 
idea are doing most excellent work, 
which is very encouraging, and clearly 
indicates that the plan can he carried 
out successfully when properly organ- 
ized and directed. 

Your committee made up their minds 
in the beginning that they didn’t want 
to follow up a theory that wouldn’t 
work. But we’ve gone far enough to 
become satisfied that our theory will 
work, just as fast as it is really under- 
stood by the manufacturers. It has 
been said that a man is as big as the 
unit in which he thinks. It’s time that 
we manufacturers of electric railway 
materials began to think in bigger units. 

We should not think of our transac- 
tions with the electric railways as fin- 
ished when we box up the goods ready 
for delivery—as the undertaker looks 
upon a corpse—he can’t help his cus- 
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tomer any more. But we should not 
overlook the fact that the electric rail- 
way is a public utility, which has been 
subjected to regulation, intimidation and 
strangulation, until in some places it is 
in danger of extermination; and we can 
help our customer, the electric railway, 
to remedy this trouble, if we will only 
make the effort, along the lines that 
your committee is suggesting. 

But we must be careful about select- 
ing the right remedy, and we must also 
administer it properly, or we’ll spoil 
the effect. This is illustrated by the 
story of Casey and his friend Flanni- 
gan, who was very sick. Casey volun- 
teered to sit up all night with him. The 
doctor instructed Casey to administer a 
certain powder every hour, starting at 
10 o’clock, and to give him just what he 
could get on a dime and no more. He 
took a dinie from his pocket and showed 
Casey the necessary portion and cau- 
tioned him against an overdose. The 
next morning when the doctor called 
he found Flannigan dead. He said to 
Casey, “Did you give him the dose I pre- 
scribed?” Casey said, “Of course I 
did, but I didn’t have a dime, so I put 
it on two nickels.” 

Now, broadly speaking, what’s the 
best way to help remedy the electric 
railway situation? I think Mr. Max- 
well, in a talk which he gave in Cleve- 
land the other day, came close to the 
mark when he said: 

“To the extent that the public under- 
stands the underlying facts and prin- 
ciples of the utility industry and the 
conditions under which they render 


service, to that extent will equity and 
justice prevail in the public’s regula- 
tion of its utilities.” 

But how are we going to get the 
public to understand? Why, by edu- 
cating them. And can you think of a 
better way to help than by intelligent 
co-operation of the manufacturers with 
the electric railways, than by the pyra- 
miding of their influence along well- 
directed publicity and educational lines ? 

I say well directed, because we should 
be sure that we understand the problem 
and how it should be worked out. 

We should study this problem care- 
fully and handle it right. 

Now here is our theory—our plan to 
help solve the problem—briefly sum- 
marized: 

If the manufacturers, whose pros- 
perity is linked with the prosperity of 
the electric railways, carried the true 
story of the public utilities to the 
thousands in their own organizations, 
to their influential sources of supply, to 
their stockholders and to their public 
representatives, a tremendous energy 
would be put to work to get a square 
deal for the electric railways. 

There may have been a time when 
many public utilities turned their backs 
on public opinion, but that time has 
passed. Public utilities are now court- 
ing public opinion, and we manufac- 
turers are most certainly in a position 
to exert a strong influence to help win 
it. 

We can help teach the public that 
transportation always has been and al- 
ways will be a vital factor in the life 
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and growth of this country, and of 
every community, and that it is en- 
titled to their fair consideration and 
support. 

I would like to take just a minute 
to draw your attention to a few con- 
erete examples, indicating the ready 
response that your committee is getting 
from some manufacturers in connection 
with this work. 

Here’s a letter from an official of a 
large manufacturing company, ad- 
dressed to this committee: 

“DEAR Mr. WICKWIRE: Attached find 
copy of my letter addressed to our local 
newspapers. The ‘copy’ that I sent 
to them was sent to us by the asso- 
ciation. 

“If agreeable to you, I would like to 
have your suggestions at any time until 
I get this matter thoroughly in mind 


and I will welcome any letters from you - 


that may help, not only in our own 
publications here in the factory but in 
our local newspapers. Fortunately, we 
are in a position to receive their co- 
operation.” 

The man who wrote this letter is a 
“live wire.” I know him. He’s so ener- 
getic that if he had the “seven-year 
itch” he’d scratch it out in five. His 
concern employs something like 3,000 
men. He’s going to be a big help to us 
in this work. 


THis SHOws WHAT CAN BE DONE 
WITH A LITTLE CO-OPERATION 


Here’s a little folder which was re- 
cently sent out by one of the large 
manufacturing companies to its stock- 
holders. J’ll read the last three para- 
graphs: 

-“The electric railway in your city 
may be large or small; it may be pros- 
perous or in financial difficulties, but it 
is a part of a most essential industry. 
You may or may not have occasion to 
patronize the local line as a passenger, 
but in any case you realize how neces- 
sary it is as a community builder, as an 
element for increasing property values, 
as a means of transportation of the 
masses. What would your city have 
been without the street railway? What 
would happen to it if tomorrow all 
street railway service were permanently 
abolished ? 

“Thus, your co-operation in securing 
a constructively favorable public atti- 
tude of mind toward the electric rail- 
ways in your community will not only 
result in better service for the people 
and in aiding the prosperity of your 
neighborhood but will also benefit you 
as a part of this organization.” | 

This concern not only wants its stock- 
holders to have faith in its business 
but knowledge regarding the electric 
railway industry, from which it secures 
a large part of its business. 

Here’s a little incident of a manu- 
facturer of electric railway materials 
who writes that he found right in his 
own plant a foreman who was one of 
the most active agitators .in town 
against the local traction company. 

Of course a little reasoning with that 
foreman showed him where he was 
wrong. He simply hadn’t realized that 


he was acting directly against his own 
interests. He was like one of those 
fellows whose mind becomes so intent 
upon injuring the man with the Twin 
Six that he neglects his own six twins. 

Here’s a manufacturer who writes 
that he put one of our educational arti- 
cles into his factory publication and 
found that it aroused a good deal of 
interest. 

But there was a fly in the ointment, 
because he discovered that some em- 
ployees got the idea that he was trying 
to “whitewash” the local street railway 
service and that they must not com- 
plain regardless of what happened. 

To offset this impression, he empha- 
sized to his employees the fact that 


Mr. Wickwire said : 


If the manufacturers, whose 
prosperity is linked with the 
prosperity of the electric rail- 
ways, carried the true story 
of the public utilities (1) to 
the thousands in their own or- 


ganizations, (2) to their in- | 


fluential sources of supply, 
(3) to their stockholders, and 
(4) to their public representa- 
tives, a tremendous energy 
would be put to work to get 
a square deal for the electric 
railways. 


today the wise railway manager wel- 
comes legitimate complaints and con- 
structive criticisms, as against de- 
structive demands on the part of the 
public. 

And here’s a manager of a railway 
and lighting property who became inter- 
ested in this question of manufacturers’ 
co-operation and writes that a little 
observation caused him to find in one 
day two salesmen who stepped out of 
buses and walked into his office to solicit 
business. Of course they did it un- 
thinkingly, because the buses happened 
to come along at the right minute. 

But it was very easy for the manager 
to show them the error of their way, 
and they promised to live better lives. 

Here is a quotation from the company 
house organ of another electric railway 
manufacturer: 

“Some will say that street car com- 
panies do not give 100 per cent service. 
In some cases this is probably true. It 
is usually found that the management 
is trying to improve conditions and will 
welcome constructive criticism. But 
don’t forget that putting cars in car- 
houses and substituting buses will not 
bring about the desired results. 

“We of the company have an especial 
interest in this problem. We should 
see that the street car companies get 
a square deal. Almost everything we 
make goes to the public utilities—much 
of it to the street railways. If a rail- 
way goes out of business, we sell less 
material and there is less work in the 
factory. 


“The welfare of each one of us is 
largely dependent upon the welfare of 
the street railways, don’t forget that. 
When you hear some one say that the 
street car company should be put out of 
business it is up to you to defend your 
‘bread and butter.’ ” 

All the examples that I have cited are 
excellent efforts along the right lines, 
and we can all find plenty of such op- 
portunities if we will only observe, re- 
flect and apply. But your committee 
feels that we should have ‘a better or- 
ganized, more concerted and properly 
directed working arrangement. 

With that end in view, President Todd 
recently sent out a letter to all manu- 
facturing company members of this as- 
sociation, briefly outlining the plans of 
this committee, asking for the co-oper- 
ation of each manufacturer and for the 
name of the proper man in each concern 
to follow up the work in that organiza- 
tion. 

The plan is that the home office 
of this association will shortly com- 
mence to send each manufacturer care- 
fully prepared ammunition for use by 
the manufacturer in carrying on this 
work and we want this data to reach the 
man in each manufacturing organiza- 
tion who is in best position to use it to 
advantage. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that 
the responses to Président Todd’s letter 
have already exceeded our expectations, 
but we want an answer from every 
manufacturing company member. So 
if you have not sent’ in your réply, 
please do so right away. 

Recently the headquarters organiza- 
tion of this association. has been short- 
handed and too rushed to follow up this 
work as vigorously as it desired. But 
we are glad to report that the “decks 
have now been cleared for real action.” 
Yesterday the executive committee in- 
dorsed a plan to arrange to have Labert 
St. Clair give special attention to the 
direction of the work outlined. 


-Don’r WASTE THE AMMUNITION 


Mr. St. Clair is well known to all of 
us for his successes in public relation 
work. We certainly want to give him 
our hearty support, and not waste the 
“ammunition” he sends us, but “shoot it 
straight at the mark.” 

And, above all, please don’t get the 
idea, or let your organizations get the 
idea, that your individual efforts will 
be too small to carry any weight in this 
movement. No effort is too small to 
count; it all helps. In short, it’s the 
combined effect of all these seemingly 
small efforts that will get the big result 
we're after. 

Like the small boy who had the flock 
of bantam chickens. They weren’t lay- 
ing very well, and the eggs were not 
large enough to suit the boy. So one 
day he had a bright idea. He got an 
ostrich egg, hung it up in the barn and 
lined up all the bantams where they 
could see it. “There,” he said, “keep 
your eyes on that, and do your best.” 

That’s all we ask you manufacturers 
to do—keep your eyes on the “Big Idea,” 
and do your best. 
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“First Aid” on Chicago Elevated Railroads’ 


By Britton I. Budd 


President Chicago Elevated Railroads 


A First-Aid Team Comprising Twenty Employees from All Branches of the Property Has Accomplished 
Wonders as a Part of a Comprehensive Plan for Interesting All of the Employees 
in Promptly Attending to Injuries of Even Minor Character 


first work in modern industry, 

which has not generally been 
given the attention it deserves, is “first 
aid.” Practice of first-aid methods in 
an organization not only tends to reduce 
the number of accidents, through the 
education of the employees to the 
danger of carelessness, but when an 
accident does occur it minimizes the 
effects, lessens the period of incapacita- 
tion and sometimes results in saving 
human life. 

On the Chicago Elevated Railroads, 
safety first and first aid have gone 
hand in hand since 1918. In that year 
we began, through our medical depart- 
ment, to place containers with neces- 
sary surgical and medical supplies in 
convenient locations for immediate use 
in case of accident. A five-man drill 
team was organized on the Metropolitan 
West Side Elevated Railway to aid the 
medical department in giving group 
lectures to the various classes of 
employees. 


\ IMPORTANT feature of safety- 


FoLLow-Up SYSTEM ESSENTIAL TO 
SUCCESS 


From this comparatively small be- 
ginning, a complete system of first- 
aid work was developed. From experi- 
ence we learned that if the work was 
to be really effective, it would have to 
be organized and a system of discipline 
instituted to insure the proper main- 
tenance of the equipment. A new style 
of first-aid box was procured, with a 
compact form of container and filled 
with supplies which experience had 
shown to be most essential in the treat- 
ment of injuries common to our 
employees. 

These bcxes are installed at con- 
venient points along our lines, desig- 
nated by a distinctive marker, to ac- 
quaint our employees with the location 
of the first-aid stations, where medical 
and surgical supplies are at all times 
available in an emergency. With each 
first-aid box, a United States Army 
folding stretcher and a woolen blanket 
were placed, also posters showing the 
Schaeffer prone method of resuscitation 
from electrical shock. The number of 
such stations was gradually increased, 
until at present we have 135 first-aid 
stations on the Elevated System. 

To insure that these first-aid boxes 
are constantly provided with supplies, 
a plan of systematic inspection was 
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worked out by the medical department 
and a check made of the weekly reports 
sent in by the men in charge of the in- 
dividual boxes. A record is made and 
kept in each box of the name of the 
person treated, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the injury for which the con- 
tents of the box had been used. 

The next step was to organize and 
train the employees at the first-aid 
stations in the intelligent use of the 
medical and surgical supplies. Under 
the guidance of a physician from the 
medical department, this instruction 
was given to group classes of twenty 
employees. It included practical dem- 
onstrations, covering such subjects as 
resuscitation from electrical shock, ap- 
plication of splints to fractures, control 
of hemorrhage and proper dressing of 
burns and lacerations. As accidents 


frequently occur at places where a 
doctor is not immediately available, 
properly instructed first-aid men in 
many such cases are able to alleviate 
suffering and save life. 


First-Alp TEAM OF REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPOSITION ORGANIZED 


To extend this work and make it 
more efficient, the Chicago Elevated 
Railroads First Aid Team was organ- 
ized. It is composed of twenty em- 
ployees from all branches, selected by 
the heads cf the several departments. 
In selecting this team consideration 
was given to personal appearance, 
length of service with the company, 
youthfulness and ability to assimilate 
the lessons in first-aid work and impart 
the instructions to others. Men inter- 
ested in the work from a humanitarian 
point of view were given preference. 
These men, on being selected, attended 
a school of first aid, held in two-hour 
sessions twice a week, for a period 
of thirty hours. 

In the instruction of the men the use 
of medical terms was avoided and the 
lessons were given in the simplest 
language possible. On completion of 
their course of instruction, the men 
were examined by the American Red 
Cross and- each one was awarded a 
certificate. To supplement the class 
training, each man was brought into 
the medical department individually and 
spent one day in getting first-hand 
practical knowledge of the work. 

The team has been organized for 


First-AID TEAM AND EQUIPMENT. 


THIS TEAM DEMONSTRATED ITS METHODS 
AT THE MIDYEAR MEETING 


March 4, 1922 
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CHICAGO ELEVATED RAILROADS’ FirsT-AID TEAM AT PRACTICE DRILL 


five months. The men meet once a 
week, perfecting their drill work and 
increasing their knowledge. They have 
made a number of public appearances 
and are in demand in Chicago. 

While the main purpose of the first- 
aid team is to render assistance in 
emergency, the members perform other 
valuable work among their fellow em- 


ployees. They attend group meetings 
and instruct the rank and file. Mem- 
bers of the team take charge of the 
inspections of first-aid boxes. They 
make sanitary inspections and aid the 
examining physicians in making medical 
surveys of employees. The team has 
developed a number of men who are 
competent lecturers on first aid. 
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The results obtained from the organ- 
ization of the first-aid team have been 
well worth while. Fatalities due to 
electrical shock have been eliminated, 
infections have been reduced to a point 
where it is rarely necessary to bring 
minor injuries to the attention of the 
medical department, and employees have 
been encouraged to give attention to 
seemingly trivial injuries, thereby 
avoiding serious complications. Two 
members of the team have been awarded 
medals for actually saving life, and 
two others have won medals in com- 
petition in first-aid work. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect 
which the organization of the first-aid 
team has had on the morale of the 
employees. It has stimulated interest 
in the safety-first movement and in 
health measures of every kind. The 
men know that at any time of the day 
or night there is at least one man 
available to render intelligent assist- 
ance in an emergency until a doctor 
arrives. 


Unfair Tax Burdens 


By Fielder Sanders 


Formerly Street Railway Commissioner, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Car Rider Pays the Tax, Either Directly with Service-at-Cost or by Poorer Service with a Fixed Fare 
—If This Is Understood Taxes Will Be Lower—Electric Railway Men Must 
Take More Practical Interest in Politics 


the street railways, from the 
park tax of Baltimore, the car 
license taxes, the mill tax and the pave- 
ment tax, down to the ludicrous tax 
paid for the maintenance of crossing 
cops, result directly from the way taxes 
are originated. They are levied in the 
same way by statesmen of large and 
statesmen of small degree, of all classes 
from township trustees to United States 
Senators. I might almost say that one 
favorite amusement of our public offi- 
cials for many years has been to devise 
ways to raise money to spend. Most of 
the devices adopted are planned to be 
painless to the voters, whether so in 
fact or not. The result is that they are 
assessed against those who object least, 
or as someone feelingly said, ‘those 
who do not squawk.” Street railway men 
are usually content to talk and to write 
to each other about the injustices of 
their taxes, but usually do not make 
their talk heard. The car riders usu- 
ally know nothing about it. Nobody 
tells them. Farmers are heard, real 
estate operators, banks, municipalities 
holler, bondholders always, mercantile 
establishments, surely; but not electric 
railway riders or operators. 
Theoretically, the public utilities 
should pay no taxes of any kind. It is 
hard, almost impossible, to draw a line 


A’ the peculiar imposts placed upon 
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of distinction between light, heat, water, 
drainage, pavement and street railway 
transportation as a facility of the free 
movement of men and goods. If the 
people have some of them at cost, or at 
least with taxation eliminated, why not 
the others, especially since the public 
opinion now is that the untilities should 
be operated at cost, including as a part 
of the cost a fair return on the money 
invested, and no more? But curiously 
enough, taxation remains as a part of 
the cost. We may hope that some day 
the light, now apparent to some few, 
will shine upon all our legislators and 
the exemption of all utilities from all 
taxation become a thing of being. It 
might not be amiss, while we are hop- 
ing, to do a little work along these 


lines. Utilities as well as individuals 
are saved not only by faith and hope, 
but by works. 


TAxES ARE PAID BY CONSUMERS 


That these unfair taxation burdens 
are paid by the car riders is too axio- 
matic to discuss, yet, from my own 
experience of six years as a public offi- 
cial in your particular line, I have found 
it the hardest single thing to drive 
home to the public. The car riders’ 
ignorance is not surprising, when you 
consider that they have been given the 
opposite slant for many years past. Yet 
the fact is simply that in service-at- 
cost franchises, taxation is a direct 
charge as a part of the rate of fare. 
In the companies whose rates of fare 
are regulated by public commissions, it 
is reflected a little more indirectly. In 
those unfortunate companies which are 
bound by a fixed rate of fare, the tax 
burdens are reflected in poorer accom- 
modations and worse service to the pub- 
lic. So the car riders bear a part, if not 
all, of the burdens of this taxation. It 
is our task to make them know it, and 
when they realize it you have working 
for your interest, instead of against you, 
the selfish pocketbook interests of the 
millions. 

I cannot and would not go into the 
detail of the many foolish burdens 
which are laid upon the car riders. 
Each city has its own. The mere state- 
ment of a few of them is enough to 
demonstrate the inequality. For in- 
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stance, the park tax, for the mainte- 
nance of breathing spaces for the people 
of Baltimore, of more than a million 
dollars a year, is paid by the car riders 
through the United Railways of Balti- 
more. Has anybody suggested that the 
automobile owner pay a tax for the up- 
keep of the parks? Yet in Cleveland, 
at least, the autoists use the parks more 
than the car riders. Paving taxes (in 
1920) of more than a half million dol- 
lars in Philadelphia and Chicago; the 
great bill for street cleaning in Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh; sprinkling taxes; 
car license taxes in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo; bridge tolls, more 
than one hundred thousand dollars in 
Pittsburgh; the mill taxes of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati are examples. I have heard, 
however, that the fare got so high in 
Cincinnati that the public officials had 
to pass up the mill tax, at least tem- 
porarily. Franchise taxes also are a 
great burden in some states. All of 
these result in a street railway paying 
as high as 11.47 per cent of its gross 
income for taxes. Cleveland in 1921 
paid 6.64 per cent, and we think we pay 
too much. 

All these devices are frankly mere 
revenue producers at the expense of the 
car rider, and these taxes are as truly 
paid by the passenger as if, instead of 
one fare box there were two, one 
labelled, “for your ride” and the other 
“for taxes.” It might be illuminating 
and interesting, where the taxation part 
of the fare is even money, say 1 cent in 
every 5, 6 or 7 cents, for the company 
actually to install two fare boxes, one 
for taxes and the other for the ride. 
I believe it would have educational 
value and produce rapid results in 
changing the viewpoint of the people. 

As between the extreme views that 
the railway and the car rider should pay 
all taxes that can be assessed against 
them and that they should pay no 
taxes, it seems that a middle ground 
can be reached, i.e., that the passen- 
ger should pay only the cost of his 
transportation. The physical property 
used for his transportation may well be 
taxed as other physical property is, 
but the car rider, if he pays taxes on 
the value of the conveyance which hauls 
him, should not then pay taxes for the 
privilege of being in the conveyance. 
In Ohio, we believe generally in taxing 
property only, not the income from 
property. In New York, there is an 
opinion that taxes should be levied 
against net income. Whichever method 
is followed, the result to be had is that 
the customer should pay at least no 
more in proportion than the customer of 
any other business. Our customers do. 

Enough of this recital. The second 
branch of the subject which has been 
assigned to me is how these things may 
be done away with. What can the 
speaker suggest? 


How Taxes May BE REDUCED 


Many practical men to secure a mar- 
gin between income and outgo have 
advocated the hardest and most un- 
popular way, raising the fare; fewer 
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have proposed a radical reduction of 
expenses. I think that this association 
has now come to the point of view that 
at this time, raising the fare, except 
where companies are grossly under a 
reasonable rate, must be abandoned. 
The other task must be pursued and 
expenses reduced by the elimination of 
unnecessary expenses, such as taxation. 
Until the railways establish themselves 
as governmental agencies so as to be- 
come exempt from taxation, efforts 
should be made to correct the taxation 
laws so that they will pay only the 
usual taxation on their property, such 
as paid by any of our good citizens. 

In Cleveland, our company pays no 
license, paving tax or bridge tax and 
none of the privilege or occupational 
taxes. It is true we pay large cor- 
poration taxes to the State of Ohio, but 
no more than other corporations. Most 
of our troubles in Cleveland are with 
high tax valuations, so much so that 
three separate times the City Council 
of Cleveland has ordered the railway 
and myself as commissioner to combat 
in the courts and otherwise, taxes 
which in their opinion are unjust. We 
also pay federal income taxes, which in 
our case have amounted to great sums 
of money. This is an unjust burden 
upon the car-riding public, and Cleve- 
land has directed the company to take 
all necessary steps to recover that 
money from the government. Perhaps 
the next annual convention of this asso- 
ciation may have some very interesting 
views along that line. 

One other branch of unjust taxes I 
should mention. It is the unjust re- 
moval of taxes from similar classes of 
securities. The market is flooded with 
tax-exempt securities, many of them 
securities of the same class of industry 
as railway securities. The result is the 
railways cannot sell their stock. This 
is a matter of great public interest to 
industries of all kinds. The street rail- 
ways are not alone in this battle. 
Powerful influences are now moying to 
correct this evil, including the President 
of the United States. Every business 
man in the country should be associated 
in the effort to relieve this situation. 


TAKE MorE INTEREST IN POLITICS 


So we are confronted with the ques- 
tion of how the unjust burdens may be 
removed. 

One way is for each utility repre- 
senting its stockholders and car riders 
to take a speaking and working part in 
the great taxation reform movements, 
which are going on in several states as 
well as in the United States Govern- 
ment. Again, something can be done 
in securing a favorable construction of 
existing tax laws. Employment of ex- 
pert lawyers and tax experts and their 
appearance before tribunals may se- 
cure in some cases an interpretation 
of existing laws in the car riders’ in- 
terest. We are now trying that before 
the Federal Court as to income tax. 
But if you find that the interpretation 
of existing laws is futile, then the real 
fundamental basis of all unjust taxa- 
tion of public utilities should be re- 
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moved by curing the cause. This is 
primarily the idea that the right to 
operate a utility is a special privilege 
to the owner thereof in derogation to 
the rights of the people and to their 
damage and should be paid for liber- 
ally. Even in educated communities like 
Cleveland we find people who think so. 
The people must be told in such a 
way that they will believe that this is 
wrong. 

How can this be done? Advertising, 
publicity, etc., help, but in the last 
analysis public opinion must be 
changed. How? By getting into poli- 
tics and mixing in your organization 
the leaven of the common people. My 
statement may sound rough to some of 
our sedate brothers, but I mean that 
the utilities have always operated at 
arm’s length from the people. 

Politics means not only long-distance 
interest in government (which doesn’t 
count), but neighborhood activity 
(which does). I don’t mean any slush 
fund, or the doing of the many things 
of which the people accused the utili- 
ties years past. That was wrong. But 
I mean politics as an officeholder, a 
politician, understands it—the influ- 
encing of people to vote for what is 
right and demonstrating to the voters 
that what you want is right. Such 
politics does not wait until your legis- 
lators and governors are elected and 
then sends skilled lawyers to appear 
before the committees. The damage 
is usually done when that time arrives. 

The politics I mean is the identify- 
ing of yourself and your people and 
neighbors through neighborly helpful- 
ness with the average man of your 
neighborhood and your city; taking the 
part you have a right to take in your 
improvement associations; voting for 
your representative on party commit- 
tees (either party will do); voting for 
your ward councilman and state legis- 
lator. See that your honest neighbors 
who are reasonable men are chosen. 
See that they are pledged to the right 
treatment of yourselves. Make your- 
self part of the day-to-day life of your 
town. Have some homely companion- 
ship instead of the aloofness which 
characterizes too many of your organ- 
ization. Establish a department of 
politics as a part of your day-to-day 
work. It is the most important part. 
Call it a department of public rela- 
tions, if it sounds better to you. One 
of your successful men, Samuel Insull, 
stated most aptly the other day: 


I would like to refer to the question of 
publicity and public relationship. That is 
a subject which is the manager’s job, the 
president’s job, the chairman’s job. It is 
of more consequence to your properties 
than everything put together. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion in all the various public utility busi- 
nesses on this subject for a number of 
years past. The tendency of a great many 
of us is to push that matter over to the 
other fellow; to let one of our subordinates 
look after it. But there is no more im- 
portant task. It is important beyond even 
the raising of capital for the business, be- 
cause there is no use in raising capital, 
or trying to, unless the pubile relationship 
is with you, and unless you establish such 
relationship with the public so as to insure 
the safety of that capital. For involved 
in the safety of our capital, the develop- 
ment of our business and the permanency 
of our business, above everything else is the 
question of public relations. 


March 4, 1922 


He is right. The American public 
is fair. It can be trusted to do the 
right thing, if it knows what is right. 
If you can show the car riders of your 

- city what these taxes mean, you can 
secure back of you the human selfish- 
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ness of millions of car riders, working 
for their own interest. 

There are signs now evident of in- 
creasing fairness in the opinion of the 
American people of street railways, 
but not yet does the man in every 
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other business fully appreciate that he 
is riding on his own trolleys and the 
expense is as he make it, but he is 
coming to that knowledge. When he 
gets a proper perspective of the matter 
your difficulties will be over. 


As a Commissioner Sees the Issues’ 


By Hon. J. W. McCardle 


Chairman Public Service Commission of Indiana 


A Frank Talk on the Basis of Valuations, the Proper Rate of Return, Tax Exempt Securities and 
Publicity, as They Concern Electric Railway Operation—Keeping 
the Public Advised Is the Prime Requisite 


Indiana is glad to participate in 

the proceedings of your 1922 
Midyear Meeting and to welcome you 
to Indianapolis, which I imagine was 
chosen as the meeting place this year 
as a compliment to your distinguished 
president, a resident of our State and 
city. 

You gentlemen represent an industry 
that has suffered tremendously in loss 
of business prestige, earnings and 
eredit within the past six or seven 
years. Jitneys, automobiles and soar- 
ing costs of operation have all but 
demoralized your management and 
paralyzed your physical equipment. I 
think you have deserved much better 
luck. 

I know very well that while organ- 
izations and associations of the char- 
acter of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association are trained to praise 
regulation as a very necessary institu- 
tion, individually and privately most of 
you are inclined to look upon it as a 
necessary evil to be endured because 
it cannot be avoided. 

Between ourselves, don’t you still 
say to each other that your business 
is being interfered with by the poli- 
ticians? And don’t you look upon the 
personnel of regulatory bodies as a lot 
of greenhorns and upstarts or, to take 
the most charitable point of view, 
don’t you look upon us merely as a 
lot of well-meaning but misguided and 
misinformed office holders? While we 
are trying to justify an increased rate 
of return on sound economic principles, 
have you not your minds still fixed on 
the forerunner for all the other prin- 
ciples of rate making, namely, the 
principle that you are entitled to col- 
lect all the traffic will bear? I believe 
you would be something less or some- 
thing more than human if you were 
not so constituted. 

Out of the war era from which we 
are still emerging but from the effects 
of which we will not escape wholly 
for a great many years to come, there 
have arisen new problems to engage 
our most serious attention, to bafite, 
and in some instances to confound us. 


Tine Public Service Commission of 
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If it takes $1.50 to buy the same 
merchandise which before the war cost 
only $1.00, the purchaser must be pro- 
vided with $1.50 if the merchandise is 
to be had, and if the purchaser happens 
to be an electric railway or public 
utility, the rate payer or passenger 
must put up the extra 50 cents. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH CURRENCY 
INFLATION CAUSES DISCOMFORT 


It is only when the rate payer or 
rider fails to earn at least $1.50 in 
place of the dollar he formerly earned 
that “inflation” works a _ hardship. 
The farmer now is in the position of 
buying in a market of high prices and 
selling in a market of low prices. The 
values of farm products have been 
paralyzed by the complete disappear- 
ance of an export demand for our sup- 
plies, and farm products have fallen 
below even the pre-war level. The 
fact itself suggests the result. Farm- 
ers are seriously embarrassed finan- 
cially and are complaining bitterly. 
They make the problems of the Public 
Service Commissioner extremely diffi- 
cult so far as these problems touch 
the farmer’s purse. 

Within the past year we have heard 
frequent complaints against the ten- 
dency to allow the utility the benefit 
of increased values that arise from 
applying higher average unit prices to 
inventories of physical property in the 
reproduction method of valuation. 
Some of the objectors have referred 
to this increased value as an unearned 
increment. It is not an unearned incre- 
ment in the ordinary acceptation of the 


term but an increment in name only. 
It is an increment represented by a 
larger number of dollars which have 
the same purchasing power as the 
lesser number heretofore. 

Before the war, regulatory bodies 
had fairly stable standards and meth- 
ods of evaluating privately owned 
property dedicated to public use. 

Before the war it made little differ- 
ence whether we used present prices or 
the average unit prices of three, five, 
seven or ten years in our theoretical re- 
production of an inventory of physical 
property. The result was the same 
because prices were reasonably con- 
stant. Present prices or average unit 
prices for three years, five years, seven 
years or ten years ending with 1920, 
however, involve a maximum variable 
of more than one-half in the two great- 
est extremes. The year 1921 shows a 
material recession in prices—copper, 
for instance, touching a new low level. 
In the midst of this apparent confu- 
sion, there is reliable authority for be- 
lieving that the new price level—one 
that will be sustained for many years— 
will be very much higher than the pre- 
war price level. There is some author- 
ity for believing that it will be 50 per 
cent higher than the prewar price level. 
Whether it is 50 per cent, or 40 per 
cent, or 30 per cent lighter than the 
prewar price level, regulatory bodies 
may use average unit prices as much 
higher than prewar prices as the new 
level is found to be higher than the old. 
No one will be injured as a result of 
this policy. In fact, an injury both 
to the utility and to the public is likely 
to ensue unless such a policy shall be 
adopted. 


PuBLIC NEEDS EXPLANATION OF NECES- 
SITY FOR RATE READJUSTMENT 


There is a danger at this time, how- 
ever, of undertaking to establish values 
altogether out of proportion with pre- 
war values. The public is prone to be- 
lieve that such a tendency involves 
taking something away from the rate 
payer and giving it to the public serv- 
ice corporation. The average person 
is likely to regard such a tendency as 
vicious without ever stopping to con- 
sider that a new price level has been 
developed as a consequence of the war. 
Either we have got to take particular 
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pains to explain the significance of this 
new price level to the rate payer or 
proceed very cautiously in recognizing 
it at all as an economic factor in eval- 
uations for rate making. 


Wuat Is A REASONABLE RETURN? 


Before the war, when a well-managed 
utility could sell 5 per cent bonds at 
par, 6 or 7 per cent was considered a 
reasonable rate of return. Let’s see 
what have been the results of the war 
when viewed from this angle. 

Due to the delay of the utilities in 
seeking increased rates and fares, the 
delay caused by uncertainty at the 
outset of the war, and the delay finally 
caused by the inability of regulatory 
bodies to dispose of petitions for in- 
creased rates and fares promptly, even 
in the case of the best managed utili- 
ties, half or more of the 6 or 7 per cent 
return was wiped out by increased op- 
erating expenses in the early days of 
the war. Most of the utilities came 
through the war with a return of less 
than 4 per cent, which the bondholder 
and stockholder found to be worth less 
than half of what it represented in 
purchasing power before the war. In 
other words, the 6 or 7 per cent return 
shrank to less than one-third of its 
former value. ; 

Is there any reason why, when re- 
funding became necessary or when new 
capital was sought for additions and 
extensions, the former bondholder and 
stockholder should have been expected 
to put up the money? They were 
thoroughly disgusted when their own 
income was reduced by two-thirds while 
all around them were the profiteers op- 
erating with little or no restraint or 
regulation. Even the farmer in this 
period was enjoying returns of three 
and four times the normal return. 

I believe anyone will agree with me 
that a 7 per cent return upon $150,000 
is equal merely to a 7 per cent return 
upon $100,000 if $10,500 in the first 
instance will buy no more than $7,000 
in the second. Nor is the rate payer be- 
ing hurt if he, himself, is earning $1.50 
where he formerly earned only $1. He 
is benefited or damaged by the “infla- 
tion” of values in the same degree as 
every other person or enterprise. 

What has happened to public utility 
credit as a consequence of the war? 

Seven and one-half and 8 per cent 
bonds have replaced 5 per cent bonds, 
and the former cannot be sold except 
at a heavy discount, the money costing 
the utility from 9 to 11 per cent. What 
has become of the margin between the 
interest rate on your long-term bond 
and your 6 or 7 per cent rate of re- 
turn? The margin not only has dis- 
appeared but it has become a minus 
quantity. In other words, the interest 
rate on your new bond, sold to refund 
a maturing 5 per cent bond or to 
finance absolutely necessary improve- 
ments, exceeds by from 1 to 5 per cent 
the old rate of return, an adjustment 
which has thrown the whole structure 
of public utility finance out of joint 
but an adjustment which regulatory 
bodies have been powerless to forestall 


or prevent. So far as this condition is 
to continue permanently, simple justice 
demands an increased rate of return. 
Not only simple justice to the utility 
demands an increased rate of return 
but the public interest likewise. 

I am in active sympathy with the 
assault that is now being made upon 
tax-free securities. Within the past 
twenty years the country has been 
flooded with securities of this character. 
My own notion is that if we were able 
to put these public obligations on the 
same tax basis as other securities, they 
would immediately lose a good deal of 
their attractiveness and not only would 
the standing of public service corpora- 
tion securities be improved but public 
officials would find it more and more 
difficult to pile up the public debt. Any 
restriction or limitation upon tax-free 
securities automatically would result in 
restricting and limiting, to that extent, 
expenditures from the public treasury 
because the investing public would be 
reluctant to buy them. 

Industrial expansion within the next 
twenty years will depend, in my opin- 
ion, more on the development of cheap 
electrical power than on any other 
single factor. We have got to make 
the development of electric power at- 
tractive to the investor or his money 
will go elsewhere. Here in Indiana, the 
Public Service Commission is doing 
everything it legally and morally can 
do to encourage this development in 
the sincere belief and confidence that it 
will redound to the benefit of the whole 
State. We take pride in what we have 
done already in this direction. 

In the operation of electrical rail- 
ways, as I understand it, from 20 to 30 
per cent of the total operating ex- 
penses are incurred in the production 
or purchase of electrical power. Any 
material saving in this item is of very 
great importance in the cost of street 
railway service and therefore has a 
substantial bearing on the gross income 
of a particular company and the rate of 
fare paid by the public. 


COMPANY PUBLICITY HELPFUL TO 
COMMISSIONS 


I believe that 1f the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association were able to 
convince the public that under a regime 
of regulation it is impossible for the 
electric railways to take anything away 
from the public to which the electric 
railways are not entitled, your prob- 
lems and our problems would be very 
greatly simplified. It is unfortunate 
that mutual suspicion and mistrust still 
prevail as between the public and the 
public service corporations and yet it is 
only through the elimination of this 
suspicion and this mistrust that reason- 
able fares and public co-operation can 
be had. 

How can it be done? 

By keeping the public advised of your 
business. 

The average person is perhaps un- 
able to understand the corporate bal- 
ance sheet or income statement, but the 
average person is able to understand 
a newspaper story which tells the 


story of your financial operations. The 
public does not believe you are losing 
money in operating electric railways 
and will hardly believe you are losing 
money if you make the statement only 
once and let it go at that. You will 
have to keep telling the story, as well 
as the story gf what you are doing 
to make the public comfortable. The 
newspapers will be generous enough 
to print your statement and to keep 
printing it if you can put some human 
interest in it. The public wants good 
service, and if you can drive home the 
connection between comfortable trans- 
portation service and reasonable fares, 
the publie will pay reasonable fares 
with very little complaint. It is only 
an uninformed and ignorant public that 
any of us need worry about. 

Of course, the thorough education of 
the public is a tremendous job. The 
public does not mean to be unfair, and 
it is only its failure to comprehend the 
truth which causes trouble. The same 
people will relieve a publicly owned 
utility from taxation. pay exorbitant 
rates and endure poor service, and at 
the same time they will harass the 
privately owned utility which pays its 
share of taxes, operates at reasonable 
rates and furnishes good service. This 
is not because they mean to discrimi- 
nate but because they are unable to 
make a fair comparison between the 
publicly and the privately owned utility. 

As a public service commissioner, I 
have run into too many cases of mis- 
management and inefficiency in the 
field of the municipally owned and op- 
erated utility to believe that public 
ownership is any guarantee of. good 
service at reasonable rates. On the 
contrary, we are generally surprised 
to find a publicly owned utility that is 
also well operated. We find altogether 
too much inferior operation and man- 
agement among the privately owned 
utilities, yet the cases of intolerable 
operation and management are com- 
paratively few. 

It has occurred to me that the prep- 
aration of comparative studies in the 
field of publicly owned and privately 
owned utilities and the dissemination 
of absolutely accurate information 
which the public can understand would 
prove very helpful. I am sure the pub- 
lic would welcome this information. It 
will depend somewhat upon its being 
kept wholly impersonal. 

May I say that we are all entering 
upon new experiences in the field of 
business? Transportation is more par- 
ticularly an adventure today than ever 
before. We cannot be absolutely sure 
about anything. The business in which 
you are engaged -particularly is filled 
with uncertainties and doubts. You 
have passed through trying times al- 
ready. The future is not inviting. 
Let us hope that with wise counsel in 
high places we shall be able to weather 
the severest storms. Let us hope that 
we shall be able to approach all our 
great problems, and especially that of 
transportation, with mature self-re- 
straint, with seasoned thought, with 
vision and with courage. 
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The 


Woman’s Viewpoint’ 


By Antoinette Funk 
Attorney at Law, Washington, D. C. 


The Entrance of Women Into Affairs Means Much to Electric Railways and Other Public Utilities for It 
Is Principally the Local Institutions and Service in Which Women Take a Direct Interest 
—Women Have a Large Purchasing Power and Through Them Securities 
Should Be Distributed to the Consuming Public 


WAS originally entered on the pro- 

gram to speak on the subject, “The 

Woman’s Viewpoint,” and I see now 
that the subject has been changed to 
“A~ Woman’s Viewpoint of Electric 
Railways and Electric Railway Serv- 
ice.’ As a matter of fact, I was called 
up from New York and told I was to 
speak on the subject “Why a Woman 
Gets Off a Street Car Backward,” and 
I was ready to make a speech on the 
subject, “Why Women Do Not Get Off 


a Street Car Backward,” because we ° 


are the one-half of civilization who 
watch our step and are looking for- 
ward. The opportunity to show that 
was taken away from me when I read 
on the menu card this evening the 
subject, “A Woman’s Viewpoint of 
Electric Railways and Electric Railway 
Service.” I have never made, in my 
lifetime, a great use of the titles given 
me to speak upon. I think, indeed, that 
they are sometimes a polite suggestion 
from the committee as to what should 
not be discussed. 

So I shall make my remarks without 
reference to the subject printed on the 
program, for I think what you want 
me to talk about are not electric rail- 
ways. Why should I talk to you on 
that subject, to you who know every- 
thing in the world that is to be known 
about electric railways? What do you 
care about my point of view on electric 
- railways. What I believe you want me 
to say is a few words, perhaps, on what 
it means now that all of the women of 
the United States are into everything. 

It is only a short time since I met in 
Washington a member of one of the 
national committees of one of the great 
political parties, and it happened a 
short time afterward that I met the 
chairman of the national committee of 
the other party. I had known both 
men for some time and they stopped 
and talked politics with me, so they 
said, but what they really said was, 
“How do you suppose the women would 
feel if we do this, that or the other 
thing?” I said, “The trouble with you 
men when you get away from your 
own firesides, so to speak, and get into 
spheres where there are large numbers 
of women concerned, you lose your 
good sense.. You seem to forget we 
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are individuals, the same as you are. 
You have an idea we are a sort of com- 
posite body, and you begin to think of 
some kind of a gewgaw or a stick of 
candy which you can hand to us and 
we will be pleased. We have just as 
many opinions and viewpoints and as 
varied feelings as men have, and we 
differ just as much one from another 
as you men do; as a matter of fact, I 
think we differ more. Take a group of 
seven or eight men, and you will find 
that sometimes such a group of men 
will be divided in their opinions so that 
they represent seven or eight different 
opinions, but if you get seven women 
in a group, they will have eight 
opinions, one for each woman and one 
for the group. 

So you see, there are no very broad 
laws or viewpoints that control the 
actions of women, but there is a cer- 
tain trend in affairs that has been 
brought about by woman’s entrance 
into the broader fields of American 
life, and I think that is a fortunate 
thing for such men as you here tonight, 
who are interested in great undertak- 
ings of such public importance as the 
electric railways. 

I understand that the electric rail- 
ways of the country, along with other 
industries, are undergoing a period of 
readjustment, and I think that it 
augurs well for the electric railways 
that this period of readjustment comes 
at the time of women’s active entry into 
the field of affairs. I really think it 
is a wonderful thing. I am not here 
just to be complimentary, but I am go- 
ing to be truthful, and sometimes that 
is better than being complimentary. I 


think it is a wonderful thing that has 
been accomplished in a short genera- 
tion or two in the matter of the devel- 
opment of electric railways. I will 
confess my ignorance—I do not know 
when the first electric railway was built 
and operated, and I was trying to 
think, on the train last night, of some 
sort of a milestone by which I could 
fix the time, but I was unable to do it. 
But I do remember a certain railway 
milestone, and that milestone was 
planted a little way East from here 
in an Ohio village, something less than 
one hundred years ago. 

When the group of people who were 
interested in getting a railway through 
that certain county asked the Board of 
Education to permit them to hold a 
meeting in the schoolhouse, in order 
that they might discuss ways and 
means for bringing the railroad to 
their community, the answer that came 
from the President of the Board of 
Education was something like this: 
“The schoolhouses are always open for 
matters of education, but we have no 
intention of promoting the devilish 
schemes of a set of people who want 
to bring terrible machines into our 
midst which will travel at the terrific 
rate of speed of 15 m.p.h.” 

Now, that is less than a century 
ago, and if I may make a parallel in 
the development of the thought of the 
world, particularly in reference to 
women, I want to say that about the 
same time, down in the little sister 
state of Connecticut, they had a law on 
the statute book taken from the law 
of old England that a man might beat 
his wife whenever he wanted to, as 
often and as hard as he pleased, pro- 
vided only that he used a stick no 
thicker than his thumb. When there 
was a resolution introduced to abolish 
that law, a minister, if you please, by 
the name of Tanner, got up in the As- 
sembly and said “that if an American 
husband residing in the State of Con- 
necticut were not permitted to beat his 
wife with a stick no larger than his 
thumb, the foundations of society would 
be undermined.” 

Now, I have been listening all my 
life, until within the last few years, to 
men’s views on how women, by their 
actions, in seeking to extend their per- 
sonal liberties, and in securing politi- 
cal recognition, were going to under- 
mine society. 

When I used to 


make suffrage 
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speeches all over the place I was in- 
variably confronted with the argument 
from a number of men that if suffrage 
was extended to women, society would 
be undermined. And again, in this con- 
nection, we may go back, if you please, 
to England, not so many ‘generations 
ago, when the plain people were asking 
that they might have a representation 
in the Parliament, and the powers that 
be, the kings, the dukes, the earls, the 
barons and all the rest of them, set up 
the cry that if the plain man—by that 
meaning really the farmer—was per- 
mitted representation in Parliament, the 
crops would rot in the field. 

It is only a few years ago—not more 
than ten years ago—that I heard men 
say in open debate that if women 
voted, if they were permitted to go 
to those dangerous and fascinating 
places called the polls, they would not 
sew on any buttons, they would not 
cook any dinners, and they would not 
take care of the babies, because they 
would be so active in connection with 
outside matters that all their, time 
would be taken up in that way. 

I went back to Illinois from Wash- 
ington and voted when the women cast 
their first vote for Mayor of Chicago. 
Upon leaving the door of my home, I 
took my watch in hand, and went 
around the corner to the voting place 
in a barber shop, which was arranged 
with a voting machine, and there were 
nice flowers in the shop, with a mirror in 
it, and everything was very pleasantly 
arranged, and there was a place next 
door where the women could leave their 
babies. Those were the circumstances 
under which I cast my first vote. I 
thought that it would be necessary for 
me to spend the entire day in doing it, 
but as a matter of fact, I got back to 
my home in seventeen minutes, having 
discharged my duty as a citizen in 
voting. 


WoMEN ARE INTERESTED IN LOCAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Now, these things are here, whether 
people like it or not, whether they pre- 
fer the good old days when women had 
nothing to say makes no difference. 
The problem must be faced. I could 
talk a long time about women in poli- 
tics, but I want to say this: Women in 
politics in my judgment (and I base 
my judgment on what they have done 
politically in the time they have had 
the vote, I do not mean since the Na- 
tional Amendment was passed, because 
you know some of the women have had 
the vote almost during the entire 
period of my life, that is, in some por- 
tion of this country), women in politics, 
I believe, are actually conservative. I 
believe women have a great respect for 
institutions, not only for political in- 
stitutions, but for social institutions— 
I know they are very radical and 
wherever there is, as Roosevelt used to 
call it, any human necessity, in connec- 
tion with women and children, or the 
welfare of the home—mark that par- 
ticularly, the welfare of the home— 
women will take a great interest. 

Women are not going to run into 
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politics in the sense that they are go- 
ing to try to hold all the offices. You 
would be surprised how hard it is in 
the states where they want women to 
run for offices to find one who is will- 
ing to do it, but women are particular- 
ly keen, politically, about the things 
that they can see and understand, and 
any of these women who are here— 
and I see some of them I have known a 
long time in the work for women-—will 
tell you that what we used to talk 
about most was not that we were go- 
ing to see that such and such a treaty 
was passed. No, indeed, we are very 
modest. We said, Of course, men will 
know more about treaty making and 
about the canals and men will have a 
better understanding about reciprocity, 
but it is local self-government we are 
concerned in first, the things that lie 
at our doors. 


THE WOMEN ARE THE GREAT 
SENTIMENT MAKERS 


I can remember when I have spoken 
on the question of having to hang, not 
by my hands, but by the tips of the 
fingers, onto a strap in an electric rail- 
way car, and of other similar experien- 
ces in the ordinary routine of daily 
life. We have talked about all those 
things and all the rest. That is our 
material. Those are the things we won 
our suffrage on—the street railways, 
telephones, electricity, pavements, and 
all of the features relative to the rest of 
the utilities, that was our best amuni- 
tion. I think that women have come 
into a broader understanding of all 
these things and that is the point 
where women become very important 
to you. 

You have heard Mr. Insull and other 
speakers here this evening refer to the 
value of harmonious public relations 
between the utilities and the public. 
Do you know that the women are the 
great sentiment makers of the world? 
I have found that out; I found it out 
during the war; I guessed it before, but 
came to an absolute conclusion during 
the war that such was the case. 

I want to refer to an organization you 
know well, but I want to tell you a 
little of it in detail, and that was the 
great Women’s Liberty Loan Organi- 
zation, which extended its activities all 
over this country. I remember the day 
when I was first shown into the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
during the First Loan and he asked me 
if I thought the women could organize 
sufficient sentiment among the women 
of the country to get them to sell the 
bonds, and this to include not only the 
women who were to sell the bonds, but 
the women who were to purchase some 
of them, and I answered, “Yes, but I 
want to say to you, Mr. Secretary, that 
there is one great way to organize senti- 
ment or organize anything else, and 
that is to give the people responsi- 
bility. Now, why don’t you couple with 
this organization a sentiment for the 
sale of bonds to and through the women 
of this country?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury then 
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asked me how large a volume of bonds 
I thought the women’s organizations in 
the country could dispose of. 
afraid that he would consider me crazy 
if I told him the figure which I actu- 
ally had in mind, but I summoned up 
courage and said that I believed the 
women of this country could sell half a 
billion dollars worth of bonds. When 
we finally closed the books, we found 
that we had sold five billion, five hun- 
dred million and ninety thousand dol- 
lars in bonds. 


“A BOND IN EVERY HOME” 


You may well be pleased at that, 
because these bonds were sold princi- 
pally to women, and these purchases 
absorbed mainly the fifty dollar and 
one hundred dollar issues. You do not 
know what women can do in various 
lines of endeavor. You do not realize 
the sacrifices that they can make, and 
this is of interest to you gentlemen 
who are assembled here, because if this 
millennium which you have held before 
you, when the public is with you, is 
to come at all, it will not come until 
some such slogan as this has been 


adopted by all of your companies— ~ 


“A bond in every home,” and you will 
never get a bond in every home except 
through women. 

I do not suppose you realize, perhaps 
—I did not until some time ago when 
I had occasion to look it up for the 
State of Illinois—how much money 
the women of this country represent. 
At one time they owned one-fifth of 
all the wealth in the great state of IIli- 
nois. In some states they have a great 
deal more wealth and their earning 
capacity is simply enormous. I tried 
to get some figures on that, but I re- 
gret to say that the census figures 
were not completed before the time I 
left, and I was not able to get the fig- 
ures I desired. 


WoMEN MAKE Goop Bonp Buyers BE- 
CAUSE THEY ARE NATURALLY SAVERS 


I want to say that this enormous 
amount we realized on bonds was 
through sales to women, in very great 
measure, not entirely, of course, but 
in very great measure. Women are 
natural savers, even though they may 
be earning small amounts, because 
women who earn money very seldom 
earn a very great deal of money. Take 
a woman earning $1,400 a year and put 
her alongside of a man who is earning 
$1,800 a year, or $2,000 a year, she will 
have more money saved at the end of a 
year than he will have and the exam- 
ples that carhe to us were wonderful. 

The good people who run the utili- 
ties would find a wonderful market for 
their bonds among the women of the 
country. Women have been shown the 
mirage of rubber plantations in Mexico, 
every kind of blue sky operator has 
done them up, and women would be 
glad of opportunities to make safe in- 
vestments. 

Again, it would be a question of lo- 
cal self-government—you could have 
no better guarantee, no better backers, 
no better group of people behind you 
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than a good representative number of 
the women in any community as holders 
of your investments. Mr. Insull re- 
ferred to a company in Minnesota 
which had adopted the plan of selling 
its securities to the people living in 
the communities which that company 
serves with gas and electricity, and 
referred to the very great success of 
the company in that respect. I say, 
again, that a public utility can do no 
better than to have a group of intelli- 
gent and interested women as holders 
‘of its securities. 

Then, there is one thing which you 
must remember, above all, and that is 
that the women have the vote—do not 
forget the vote—that is a very great 
thing. 

And now, in closing, I want to say 
one more word to you and that is that 
women, for the first time in their 
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lives, are understanding the meaning 
of taxation; for the first time in our 
lives we women are really getting a 
comprehensive view of what it means 
to pay taxes. Women now know what 
taxes are. This is your golden mo- 
ment to educate the public through 
your women. Remember that they are 
the leisure class, too. They are the 
people who have the most time to 
think and talk about these things, be- 
cause after all, the great majority of 
women are in the homes. You must 
teach them while you are trying to 
sell them what you have to sell— 
you can teach them what taxation is, 
you can teach them that if the taxes 
are too high on your properties the 
fare must of necessity be higher than 
if the taxes were lower. 

Remember that the public utilities 
are something that belong to the home. | 
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If you need an example of how women 
feel about that sort of thing turn to 
Des Moines. I read in the newspa- 
pers that, after the street railways had 
been closed down and they were run- 
ning the jitneys, it was a group of 
women who insisted that the street 
railways be operated because they in- 
sisted that the jitneys were unsafe for 
their children to ride to school in. 

I have given you a disjointed talk on 
women in relation to your own special 
interest, but remember, when you are 
dealing with women in public, they 
are exactly like the women at home, 
whether they be your wife, or mother, 
or daughter, or whoever the woman 
may be. Forget that you are special- 
ists, and forget your great technical 
learning, and treat the women as plain, 
ordinary, friendly, everyday human 
beings. 


Public Relations— 
The'Most Important Asset a Utility Can Have’ 


By Samuel [nsull 


President the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, Iil. 


Extending a Proper Conception of the Economics of the Public Utility 
Business Is a Prime Consideration in Securing Public Good Will— 
Methods of Accomplishing This Are Outlined and Illustrated 


AM inclined to think that if I had 
| to choose between having ample 

capital, fair rates and absence of all 
incidents interfering with income such 
as jitneys and buses, on the one hand, 
and the question of friendly public rela- 
tions on the other, I would, based on my 
experience in public utility business, ac- 
cept the latter alternative. It matters 
not how much capital you may have, 
how fair the rates may be, how favor- 
able may be the conditions of service, if 
you have not behind you a sympathetic 
public opinion you are bound to fail. 

And I am inclined to think that more 
or less of the troubles that have afflicted 
some, not all, of the utilities during the 
period of the World War and the period 
of inflation following the armistice can 
be traced more to a lack of proper pub- 
lic relations—to a lack of public sym- 
pathy—than to any other cause. 

I think that you and I and the people 
engaged in the public utility business 
are largely responsible for that situa- 
tion. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that the public utility business has 
perceived the light and been redeemed. 

As I stated at a luncheon given by 
the Mid-Day Club in Springfield, Il., a 
few weeks ago, I am a man proud of my 
business, proud of my relations with it, 
and if it were possible for me to start 
my life over again and start with the 
experience I have today I would go 
into the public utility business. I know 
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of no field of endeavor that offers the 
opportunities, not so much of personal 
emolument, but the opportunity to add 
to the wealth of this great common- 
wealth. I know of no group of busi- 
nesses that have to a greater extent 
made two blades of grass grow where 
one heretofore grew; that have added 
more to the material wealth of the 
state; whose businesses have made pos- 
sible greater economies in the manu- 
facture of the articles that we wish to 
ourselves and the peoples of the world 
than have the various branches of the 
public utility business. 

Our trouble lies mainly in the fact 
that for a great many years we lacked 
understanding of the economics of our 
business ourselves and that at this time 
a knowledge of the true economics of 
the various public utilities is confined 
to a few of the people engaged in those 
businesses. What we need worse than 
anything else is to sell our business to 
our own officials and employees and 
then sell it to the public. 

You can’t expect to get proper treat- 
ment from utility commissions, you 
can’t expect to get proper treatment for 
your customers, when the fact is there 
are so few of the people who work for 
us, to say nothing of the people them- 
selves, who have the slightest concep- 
tion of the economics governing the 
business that we are engaged in. 

Now involved in this question of pub- 
lie relations is, first, our relations with 
our employees. How many employees 
of an electric light company or gas 
company or street railway company un- 


derstand anything about the elements 
making up the cost of production, ele- 
ments that should govern the establish- 
ment of proper rates. 

Take the business that you people 
are more particularly interested in— 
street and interurban railway business. 
How many of your employees know the 
effect on cost of service of all of the 
various obligations that you are sub- 
ject to under your ordinances? What 
effort have you ever made, and I might 
say the same thing of an electric light 
company or gas or water company, 
what real effort have you ever made to 
establish a thorough knowledge of these 
conditions in the minds of your own 
people? And before you go out afield 
to capture the public the first thing to 
do is to capture your own people who 
work for you and expect to stay by you, 
year by year. Then when you have 
done that, when we have all done that, 
I think our next job is to give the pub- 
lic a better understanding of our situa- 
tion. They have had to learn something 
about it during the period of the war, 
but there is a vast range of subjects 
that they should consider. 

Why should it be considered fair com- 
pensation in a city like Chicago to 
carry people 30-odd miles, I think it is, 
for 5 cents just as it was considered ten, 
fifteen or twenty years ago fair com- 
pensation to carry them 1% to 2% or 3 
miles for 5 cents? Why should the 
user of your service be subject to the 
double taxation, as he is subject to 
double taxation, when included in your 
fare is the repair of part of the streets, 
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the carrying of policemen, the carrying 
of mailmen and the carrying of every- 
body else who can present a star, with- 
out compensation? 

Why should those conditions be al- 
lowed to exist? How much does the 
public know of such subjects of that 
kind—just a simple little proposition. 

Now, how are we to reach the public? 
First of all, having reached our own 
people and having created an army of 
experts who can go out and spread the 
gospel for us, what is the best way of 
reaching the people? How many street 
railway companies advertise that they 
have something to sell? Yet they are 
in the business of selling local trans- 
portation. The vast majority of them 
assume that everybody has to use their 
service. Their advertising is of a most 
limited character and yet they have 


service to sell; they have transporta- . 


tion to sell just as much as the trans- 
continental lines have transportation to 
sell. I can well remember the time 
when it was looked upon as rather ridic- 
ulous for the local electric light com- 
pany to advertise the sale of electric 
energy; it covered the territory and 
had a monopoly on the business, so why 
waste any money on advertising. I re- 
member that subject being very seri- 
ously discussed in various electrical 
technical journals. It would be looked 
upon as absurd today. Why should not 
the local street railway company be just 
as much interested in creating an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and friendship and 
desire to use its service as the local dry 
goods store and the local department 
store are anxious by spreading wares 
either in the window or in the public 
press to tempt customers to the stores? 
Why should not the same method be 
universally followed in selling local 
transportation? Why are not the ad- 
vertising columns of newspapers used 
to a far greater extent than they are 
in conveying correct economic informa- 
tion with relation to our various public 
utilities? People get their information 
mainly from’ newspapers. Prejudice 
created against us is created very 
largely in newspapers, and I think that 
it is a fair item of cost—the advertising 
of the advantages of the product that 
we have to sell and all the elements 
making up the cost of that product. It 
is a fair item of cost of service to add 
to the enlightenment of the public on 
those subjects by advertising. 


UTILIZING THE EDITOR’S TENDENCY TO 
ForM HABITS 


Now, then, take another phase of 
reaching the newspapers with the idea 
of creating proper public relations and 
sentiment. What the editor publishes 
is very largely a matter of habit. One 
time he talks a good deal about the 
mercantile marine, another time about 
the steel business, another time about 
the coal business, and why not get him 
in the habit of talking about the public 
utility businesses that you have. There 
exists in a number of states a state 
committee on public utility information. 
We got the idea from some of our 
activities in Illinois during the war and 
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started the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information. We engaged the 
best experts. we could find when we 
wanted something on financial topics; 
the best writers when we wanted some- 
thing on some special topic, and we 
make a practice, week after week, to 
communicate with about eight hundred 
different local newspapers. The effect 
has been tremendous throughout the 
State. That same class of work is being 
done here in Indiana and in a great 
many other states. It is helpful in the 
creation of the proper kind of public 
sentiment. But you have to go with 
the right kind of information. It is 
no use just to present an argument; 
you want to present facts, and you have 


Mr. Insull hits the nail 
on the head, thus: 


Our trouble lies mainly in 
the fact that for a great many 
years we lacked understanding 
of the economics of our busi- 
ness ourselves and that at this 


time a knowledge of the true 
economies of the various pub- 
lie utilities is confined to a few 
of the people engaged in those 


businesses. What we need 
worse than anything else is 
to sell our business to our own 
officials and employees and 
then sell it to the public. 


got to go with clean hands and you 
will get a hearing. You have all the 
machinery in connection with your as- 
sociation for getting that kind of in- 
formation and it is simply a question 
of applying its use. To my mind it is 
the most important job that the man- 
ager, president or chairman of any pub- 
lie utility corporation can apply himself 
to. It is of more importance to him, as 
I said in my opening remarks, than all 
the rest of the things put together, be- 
cause if you have not a proper public 
relationship, capital will disappear, 
rates will become onerous, conditions of 
service will become offensive and your 
customers will go by the board, I care 
not what may the protection of the 
courts or institutions. We have all of 
us a great mission in this respect. It 
is not only a duty we owe to our own- 
selves and our stockholders, but a duty 
that we owe to the community of citi- 
zens. 

And I will tell you another way of 
spreading the gospel. Take the people 
into partnership with you. Last even- 
ing at 5 o’clock I attended the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. A few 
years ago it used to be difficult to get 
a sufficient number at the meeting to 
propose the different resolutions. We 
have 25,000 stockholders and we had 
1,500 at the meeting yesterday after- 
noon. That of itself is a great protec- 
tion to that particular property. It re- 
minds me here of an incident of what 
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occurred in connection with one of the 
Byllesby properties in Minnesota. Jones 
returned from the annual session of the 
Legislature and remarked to his next 
door neighbor and he said: “Bill, don’t 
you think it is about time we went for 
this electric light company ?” 

“What electric light company?” 

“Oh, this electric light company here.” 

“Oh, you-mean our electric light com- 
pany!” 

And Jones said: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you have been away; you had 
better go around and you will find that 
you are the only man in town who is 
not a stockholder!” 

I had an experience myself on the 
west side in Chicago. We sell Common- 
wealth Edison stock on the installment 
plan in small amounts to our customers. 
One of my canvassers was delivering a 
certificate of stock one evening and the 
subscriber said: 

“This is my company, isn’t it?” 

“Well, as far as that stock is con- 
cerned—the proportion it bears to all 
the stock.” 

“Well, I can be a director?” 

“Yes, if you can get enough votes.” 

“Well, then I am really interested in 
that property. Well,” he said, “the fel- 
low around on the other side of the 
block has been boasting of stealing cur- 
rent from you people for years and I'll 
be darned if he is going to steal it from 
me.” 

And on that tip we collected three 
years from that boasting thief. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM ROCHESTER 


I was sitting in the office of Mr. 
Searles, manager of the Rochester Edi- 
son Company, a few years ago and ask- 
ing him about this very subject—abeut 
the sale of securities to customers and 
the effect it had upon the general senti- 
ment of the community, and the tele- 
phone bell rang. It was Monday morn- 
ing and somebody called him up, Jones, 
we will say: 

“You don’t happen to know me, but 
I’m a stockholder. There has been a 
lot of cable and wires lying outside my 
house ever since Saturday and I’m 
afraid it will get lost. I wanted to know 
whether you had any work around here 
just now. Of course, if it is telephone 
cable I don’t care about it; but if it is 
electric light cable I want you to clean 
it up.” 

That’s the practical side of this thing. 
I told a meeting of bank clerks last 
week in Chicago that what we were 
engaged in doing was selling our prop- 
erty of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany to the community as individuals; 
that we did not believe in municipal 
ownership where it involved municipal 
operation because of the gross extrav- 
agance of every form of municipal oper- 
ation, but we did believe in community 
ownership through our individual cus- 
tomers. And the more you can do of 
that kind of thing the more people will 
be interested in getting a proper idea 
of the principles governing our business 
and the easier will be your job to estab- 
lish proper public relations. 
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A Commissioner’s Viewpoint on Some 
Electric Railway Problems’ 


By Hon. W. D. B. Ainey 


Chatrman Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Management Must Be Allowed to Perform Its Proper Function — The Pennsylvania Commission Is An 
Inquisitorial Agency with Corrective Functions—Statutes Have Never Answered Any 
Great Crisis—The Human Element Must Solve Our Utility Problems 


as the result of the complexities 

of our civilization in these days, 
the utilities of the nation no longer 
relate themselves to the category of 
private enterprises. The comfort and 
happiness of the people is dependent 
upon them and their measure of oper- 
ating efficiency is a measure of their re- 
ply to the nation’s challenge for service. 

The economic and business _ pros- 
perity of a nation, and, in consequence, 
the well being of all our citizens, is 
largely dependent upon the sound and 
functioning conditions of the two great 
circulatory media, arteries through 
which flow the lifeblood of the country 
—finance and transportation. 

This meeting of your association and 
the duties devolving upon the public 
utility regulatory bodies of the land 
naturally needs the emphasis of these 
remarks to be placed upon the latter. 

To the clarity of our thinking, it is 
“necessary therefore that we divest our 
minds of the underbrush of some spe- 
cious reasoning. Let me_ therefore 
present for your consideration some 
suggestions applicable to the utility 
problems as a whole, in order that from 


[ Jas tne our modern conception and 


the general we may pass to the specific. © 


Recognizing as we do, that utility 
service is necessary for the public’s 
benefit, it follows that that benefit can- 
not continue except by the preservation 
of these utilities upon standards of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

There must come a greater apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public of the 
benefit which they derive from trans- 
portation and the necessity on their 
part of greater co-operation in secur- 
ing it. On the part of utilities in gen- 
eral and transportation companies in 
particular there must be an ever-increas- 
ing emphasis made upon their public 
responsibility in the rendition of their 
services; and on the part of the regu- 
latory bodies of the state and nation 
there must be a clearer understanding 
of their duties and relationship both to 
the public to be served and to those 
companies which render the service. 

A sympathetic rather than an an- 
tagonistic approach must be made by 
all these factors in order that each may 
understand the difficulties and the neces- 
sities which confront the other. 


*An address delivered at the Midyear 
Dinner, American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28, 1922. 


Hon. W. D. B. AINEY 


In final analysis and speaking broadly 
it is in the management and in the man- 
agement alone that there is to be found 
the solution of the utility problems of 
the country. Upon the shoulders of 
management have always rested and 
will continue to rest the responsibility 
for the success of any enterprise, 
whether that enterprise be public or 
private. When management is de- 
throned, is unduly hampered or fails, 
the business ends, and to the extent that 
the public are interested in that busi- 
ness, the public suffers. 

In so far as public utilities are con- 
cerned it should be the policy of the 
law not to permit that managerial re- 
sponsibility be avoided. Responsibility, 
however, without authority to make 
itself effective, is vain. 

Responsibility is but another term by 
which to define the “right, or reciprocal 
duty, of initiative.’ But if this op- 
portunity to exercise initiative is de- 
stroyed then responsibility is but an 
empty name and management fails. A 
handmaid of initiative is “incentive” 
and a major difficulty in the regulatory 
program of our laws is a failure to pro- 
vide for or to recognize and thus spur 
on that incentive to greater effort on 
the part of our utilities. 

There is a provision in the public 
service company law of Pennsylvania 
which is a source of considerable gratifi- 
cation to me. It is one wherein due 
allowance can be made by the commis- 
sion for efficiencies and economies in 
operation, and thereby furnish an op- 
portunity for management to secure 
that extra reward which comes from 
good, as distinguished from _ poor, 
operation. A modern tendency which 


has caused me some anxiety and to 
which both the public and the utilities 
themselves have contributed is to sub- 
stitute statutory standards for man- 
agerial judgment until today as a 
nation we are suffering, to the public 
detriment, from too much law and too 
much substitutionary judgment under 
the guise of regulatory policies. 

The Appellate Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania have defined the Public Service 
Commission to be a corrective body 
with inquisitorial powers. It is a source 
of much gratification to me that this 
enunciation, which was buttressed -by 
sound economic thought, has been made 
and it places the utilities and the com- 
mission of our state in that relationship 
which under our law should enable the 
utilities properly to function in public 
service, and subjects them only to the 
proper limitations that their rights of 
initiative shall be exercised and bounded 
by just and reasonable rates, service 
and practices. 

Whenever either the public feels that 
it has been aggrieved or our utility 
companies are of the opinion that they 
have been hampered, with equal celerity 
they are inclined to rush to the legisla- 
tures of the states or to the congress 
of the nation for statutory relief, until 
we are rapidly becoming a nation bur- 
dened with a complexity of statutory 
enactments calculated to control the 
most intimate relations of life, in the 
doing of which we are continuously 
centralizing authority in Washington 
until it is evident that local matters to 
a large extent are lost sight. of in the 
broad train of a nationalistic concept. 

I have used the term “management” 
advisedly as a factor as distinct from 
capital as it is from labor. Of course 
capital selects management as manage- 
ment in turn selects labor. Manage- 
ment is responsible for the continued 
support of each and cannot suc- 
ceed without the support of both. 
Management’s duty is to preserve the 
property for the benefit of and to 


‘secure if possible a fair return to 


capital; to give to the public adequate 
service at reasonable rates and to labor 
an adequate wage and proper working 
conditions. Management has the fur- 
ther burden of providing incentive for 
capital as it has the duty of securing 
incentive to labor, and it likewise is 
called upon to secure a fair measure of 
public sympathy and support by prac- 
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tices calculated to inspire the public’s 
confidence. I quite agree with you that 
these*are more easily stated than they 
can be effectuated, but I venture this 
conelusion with some assurance that the 
answers are to be found not primarily 
in statutes but in sympathetic public 
contact. 

Probably no class of utilities has had 
its revenues depleted and its operating 
expenses increased to the extent that 
the electric railways have. There are 
several contributing causes. One of 
these is the advent in increasing 
numbers of the privately owned auto- 
mobiles. In Pennsylvania ten years ago 
there were approximately 10,000 such 
vehicles, while today there are nearly 
700,000. In so far as these vehicles 
are concerned the situation will no doubt 
continue and perhaps be accentuated. 
Some years ago the sole answer to the 
electric railway difficulty which your 
companies suggested was the increase 
in the rates of fare. Several years ago 
I suggested in two addresses, one in 
St. Louis before the National Chamber 
of Commerce, and the other in New 
York at a meeting of your association, 
that you could not well afford to neglect 
the merchandising side and opportunity 
of your business and coined a word at 
that time to designate my thought. It 
is a source of some gratification to find 
that your principal electric railway 
journals in -recent issues have empha- 
sized this same idea and many of your 
companies are putting in practice ef- 
fective programs by which the car 
riding habit can be and is being in- 
creased. 

And this is your opportunity. From 
the broad standpoint of national in- 
terest and patriotic expression your 
companies have, during the period of 
time when the world was in a whirl of 
international strife, established them- 
selves in the minds of the people as 
integral elements in our national ex- 
istence. During this period of your 
anxiety and distress, I had greater con- 
fidence in the brains and ability back 
of your organization than apparently 
you had in yourselves. You are emerg- 
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ing from many of these troubles, you 
have demonstrated the necessity for 
your existence, and where necessity 
exists, a method by which your con- 
tinuance will be assured awaits but the 
master mind of those of your number 
who have devoted their lives to the 
railway problems. There are some 
truths new and others as old and un- 
changeable as the fixed stars in the 
heaven. The ability of the world to 
stand the stress and strain of any great 
emergency has been that the human 
element came to the forefront. That 
was true in the early dawn of history 
and it is true today. 

In the rush and rumble of the world’s 
activity, we are apt to forget, and some- 
times think that all things old have 
passed away in the dawn of a newer 
day. 

Old Neptune lifting his head above 
the briny depths of the Atlantic a few 
months ago might have observed a 
strange monster of the air journeying 
from one continent to another, disputing 
as it were, his sway. But had he 
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stopped for a moment to consider, he 
would have remembered that a few 
hundred years before, Columbus, travel- 
ing in the opposite direction, journeying 
from one continent to another, was 
guided on his voyage of discovery by 
the same old instrument which charted 
the course of the aeroplane—the com- 
pass. 

Bedrocked in our national concept 
there are the compasses of eternal 
verity, man’s responsibility to man, our 
duty toward each other, and our na- 
tional ideal to the preservation of which 
we owe the highest degree of allegiance. 
Projecting the past into the future I 
have no other thought except one of 
extreme optimism, better voiced by one 
whose words touched the deep-toned’ 
notes of our nature when he said in 
the dark days of former times, “We 
have journeyed in safety through the 
wilderness and crossed in triumph the 
Red Sea of civil strife and the foot of 
Him that led hath not faltered nor the 
light of His countenance been turned 
away.” 


Exhibit of Safety Committee 


H. BOYCE, chairman of the 

e committee on safety of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association, 
had a very extensive exhibit for that 
committee in one of the rooms of the 
Claypool Hotel. This is one step in the 
announced policy of the committee to 
make safety work a prominent feature 
of the association program this year. 
The exhibit consisted of more than 
2,000 individual posters, car cards, 
newspaper advertisements, employees’ 
magazines, company pamphlets and 
leaflets for distribution in cars, street 
signs, shop signs, bulletin boards, 
photographs, ete., all relating to the 
subject of safety. These exhibits for 
the most part were mounted on beaver 
board and arranged so as to cover all 
four walls of the room in which the 
exhibit was held. They represented all 
forms and styles of safety warnings, 
from enameled street signs to home- 
made signs. These latter were made 


“SAFETY 
iis: 


THAN YOUR LIFE 


a special feature of the exhibit, the 
theory being to prove clearly to even 
the smallest company that there is no 
reason why it cannot conduct a safety 
campaign. 

Altogether twenty-five railway com- 
panies were represented in the exhibit, 
this being the number forwarding ex- 
hibits in reply to some 300 requests 
sent out by Mr. Boyce. 

In addition to the exhibits of posters: 
by railways, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the Elliott Service Company of 
Buffalo and New York and the Railway 
Service Safety Company of Newark, 
N. J., contributed samples of safety 
posters and cards issued by them. The 
accompanying illustrations are two of 
the panels shown. The one showing 
the twelve black and white car cards 
was exhibited by the Railway Safety 
Service Company. The other panel in- 
cludes three posters of the Community 
Traction Company of Toledo. 
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Second Joint Convention of Illiaois 
Public Utility Associations 


[* THE Feb. 28 issue of this paper, 
page 288, appeared the preliminary 
program of the 1922 joint convention 
of Illinois Electric Railways Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Gas Association and 
the Mllinois State Electric Association. 
The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 15 and 
16. The mornings will be given over to 
general sessions. Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoon the several asso- 
ciations will meet in respective section 
conferences. The banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening. The final program 
is substantially as given earlier, but 
with a few modifications mentioned 
below. 

John F. Gilchrist, vice-president 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, will speak at the Wednesday 
general session on “Co-operation with 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information.” This topic will be dis- 
cussed by W. H. Sawyer, Britton I. 
Budd, J. R. Blackhall, B. J. Mullaney 
and others. ; 

The Thursday general session will 
be opened by Robert I. Todd, with an 
address on “What the National Asso- 
ciations are Doing,’ with particular 
reference to the American Electric 
Railway Association. The National 
Electric Light Association will be repre- 
sented by President M. R. Bump, chief 
engineer of the Doherty Operating 
Organization, and the American Gas 
Association by Vice-President R. B. 
Brown. William L. Goodwin, assistant 
to the president Society for Electrical 
Development, will speak on “Some of 
Our Problems and How to Overcome 
Them.” 

As previously announced in more 
detail, the electric railway section will 
discuss traffic relations between steam 
and electric railways, advertising elec- 
trie railway service, the modern electric 
railway franchise, recent developments 
in safety car design, wood preservation 
and bus lines as aids to electric 
railways. 


C. E. R. A. Will Take Six-Day. 
Cruise 


HE executive committee of the 

Central Electric Railway Associa- 
tion met with the hotel and arrange- 
ments committee in Indianapolis on Feb. 
28 and approved the plans proposed by 
the latter for having the summer con- 
vention on board the S.S. South Ameri- 
can in connection with a six-day cruise 
on the Great Lakes. The cruise will 
start from Chicago on Sunday, June 25, 
following the route indicated by stops 
at Mackinac, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Charlevoix, Traverse City, Ottawa 
Beach, Benton Harbor and thence to 
Chicago, arriving there Friday after- 
noon, June 30. With these various stops 
it will be possible for the members to 
pick up the party at a point to suit 
their convenience, time available and 
pocketbook. The entire cost for the 


fuli trip, which will be taken by a large 
majority, judging by last year’s cruise, 
will be $70. This is $5 and war tax 
less than the cost last year. The cost 
of any part of the trip is proportional. 
The detail schedule and rates will be 
published later. The committee urges 
that members lay their plans and make 
reservations early with John Benham, 
15 South Throop Street, Chicago. 


Railway Engineers to Meet 
in Chicago 

S USUAL, the American Railway 
Engineering Association will hold 
its annual convention in Chicago. This 
will be the twenty-third annual con- 
vention, and the meetings will be held 
in the Congress Hotel March 14 to 16. 
Tuesday March 14, will be occupied 
with the president’s address, the reports 
of the secretary and the treasurer and 
the reports of the committees on yards 
and terminals, electricity, ballast, iron 
and steel structures, standardization, 
signals and interlocking, ties and track. 
On Wednesday, March 15, the reports 
to ‘be presented include shop and loco- 
motive terminals, roadway, economics 
of railway location, stresses in railroad 
track, records and accounts, signs, 
fences and crossings, water service and 
uniform general contract forms. The 
annual dinner will be on Wednesday 
evening. On Thursday the reports will 
include masonry, rail, economics of 
railway labor, wooden bridges and 
trestles, economics of railway opera- 
tion, buildings, wood preservation and 
rules and organization. On Thursday 
there will be a memorial meeting for 
John F. Wallace and a closing business 
session. An excursion to the Gary in- 
dustrial district will be made on Friday 

after the close of the convention. 


Southwestern Electrical & Gas 
Association 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of 

the Southwestern Electrical & Gas 
Association will be held in San Antonio, 
Tex., May 8 to 6. 

The convention will be participated 
in, also, by the Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, and delegates 
and guests will be present from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


Annual Meeting of Oklahoma 
Association 


HE Oklahoma Utilities Association 

will hold its annual meeting on 
March 14 to 16 at the Lee Huckins 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. General meet- 
ings will be held mornings and section 
meetings afternoons. Among the sub- 
jects arranged for consideration at the 
general sessions are the Kansas indus- 
trial law, which will be discussed by 
R. W. Huggins, presiding judge of the 
Court of Industrial Relations, Topeka, 
Kan.; taxation, accident prevention, 
publicity and a banquet talk on Wednes- 
day night on “What Has Experience in 


State Regulations Taught Us?” by 
Noah W. Simpson, member Missouri 
Public Service Commission. 

Of the subjects of interest to electric 
railway men to be discussed at the sec- 
tion meetings are the following: 
Analysis of corporation commission 
order pertaining to telephone and power 
line crossings; concerted action and 
how shall it be taken in relieving street 
railways of paving burdens; effect of 
the safety car and modern methods of 
fare collection on accident prevention; 
the jitney problem; should electric 
interurban lines be extended in Okla- 
homa? the use of electric track switches; 
possibility of returning to 5-cent fare, 
and how to inform the public on sched- 
ule and routing changes. The meeting 
of the electric railway section will be 
held on Wednesday afternoon, March 
15. 

On Thursday morning a joint ses- 
sion of all sections will be devoted to 
the discussion of the subject of ap- 
praisal and valuation work. 


American Engineering Council 


HE executive board of the Ameri- 

can Engineering Council will meet 
in Chicago on March 10, at the head- 
quarters of the Western: Society of 
Engineers, Monadnock Block. 


Mayor Addresses Camden 
Section 


AYOR THOMAS W. JACK of 

Collingswood, N. J., was the 
speaker .at the meeting of Company 
Section No. 13, held at Camden, N. J., 
on Feb. 16. In his talk, the Mayor, after 
recalling some of the early history of 
street cars in Collingswood, compared 
the duties of a railway man with those 
of a salesman, such as he had been for 
a number of years. He told the men 
that somewhat more than courtesy is 
essential in their work and compliment- 
ed them on the improvement they have 
made in this line during the last few 
years. 


American Engineering Standards 
Committee Elects Officers 


T THE adjourned annual meeting 

of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, recently held in 
New York City, Albert W. Whitney, 
a representative of the National Safety 
Council, was elected chairman, and 
George C. Stone, a representative of 
the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, was re-elected 
vice-chairman. Among the eighteen 
members of the executive committee 
elected to represent the respective mem- 
ber bodies of the committee are the 
following: Martin Schreiber, American 
Electric Railway Association; C. E. 
Skinner, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; E. A. Frink, American 
Railway Association (Engineering Divi- 
sion); Eugene C. Peck, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and 
John A. Capp, American Society for 
Testing Materials. 
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Recent Happenings in Great Bnitain 


Wage Deflation Continued—New Financing Successful— 
Growing Government Debt a Menace 
(From Our British News Representative) 


N THE middle of January the Na- 

tional Joint Council for the tram- 
way industry notified the tramway 
undertakings of the country that in 
view of the fall in_the cost of living 
index figure for December to 92 per 
cent above the pre-war cost, reduc- 
tions in wages would be made as 
from the first full pay period in 
February as follows; Employees aged 
eighteen and over, 38s. per week (mak- 
ing a total reduction since August last 
of 8s.); employees under eighteen years 
of age, 1s. 6d. per week (making a 
total reduction since August last of 
As.). These reductions come about 
automatically under the sliding scale, 
by which wages rise or fall according 
as the index figure rises or falls. The 
London County Council announced in 
the end of January that this reduction 
of 3s. a week would mean a saving of 
£93,000 per annum in the working 
expenses of the tramway undertaking. 
Other places will benefit correspond- 
ingly. In the meantime, however, 
surpluses will not be commensurably 
improved. 


One-Man Safety Car 
a Novelty 


C. J. Spencer, manager of the sub- 
urban tramways associated with the 
London underground railways, was one 
of a deputation from the “combine” 
which visited the United States in 1920 
and investigated traffic problems and 
methods of dealing with them there. 
Perhaps it is one of the results of the 
visit that he is now experimenting on 
the London United Tramways with a 
one-man safety car, which is a great 
novelty on this side. It is a single deck 
ear and the driver’s platform is fully 
vestibuled. The brake is a hydraulic 
track one of the type designed by Mr. 
Spencer when he was with the Brad- 
ford Tramways. There is the usual 
“dead man’s handle.” The door for 
passengers is at the front end, and 
door and step are operated simulta- 
neously by the motorman. The car can- 
not be started till the door is shut and 
the step folded. As the car has been 
approved by the Ministry of Transport 
and licensed by the Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police, there will be no 
legal obstacle to multiplying the num- 
ber of such cars should the experiment 
prove successful. 


Holding Company Carries Out 
New Financing 


It is not often nowadays that a tram- 
way company issues new capital, but 
it was done during January by the 
Fife Tramway, Light & Power Com- 
pany. As its name implies, however, 
the company is not wholly dependent 
on tramways. It is a holding company, 


and owns the shares of the Fife Elec- 
trie Power Company, the Dumfermline 
& District Tramways Company, the 
Scottish General Omnibus Company, 
and the Falkirk & District Tramways. 
Until this new issue the paid-up capital 
of the holding company was £720,000, 
along with £236,000 of debenture stock. 
Good dividends are paid on the ordinary 
shares, the rate for 1919 and 1920 being 
8 per cent. The new issue consisted of 
£250,000 of 7 per cent debenture stock 
at £93 per £100 share. Proceeds are 
to be devoted to developing the com- 
pany’s property. The new stock will 
be redeemed by a cumulative sinking 
fund. So keen were the public to secure 
the stock that the issue was oversub- 
scribed eleven o’clock on the day offered. 


Good Results Despite 
Hard Times 


In spite of hard timeS the Lanark- 
shire Tramways Company continues to 
show good results. The revenue for 
the year ended Dec. 31 last amounted 
to £227,450, and the expenses to £188,- 
510. After making various deductions, 
the directors are able to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 6% per cent per 
annum for the second half of the year, 
making with the interim dividend for 
the first half 5% per cent for the year 
on the issued share capital. 

From annual statistics prepared by 
W. Allison Davies, borough treasurer, 
Preston, Lancashire, it appears that for 
the financial year 1921-22 municipal 
tramway undertakings in thirty-eight 
towns in England had to receive aid 
from the rates, while in nine towns 
contributions were made by the tram- 
ways in relief of local taxation. ‘lhe 
amount of the subsidy from the rates 
varied from £80,707 in the case of West 
Ham down to £325 in the case of Ossatt. 
The payments made out of tramway 
profits in aid of the rates ranged from 
£18,000 in the case of Wallasay down 
to £233 in that of Nelson. These re- 
sults are no great testimony to the 
financial success of municipal tramway 
enterprise, but of course the year was 
probably the worst in tramway annals. 

Five tramway companies operating 
lines in the “black country” district 
of the Midlands are jointly promoting 
a bill in the present session of Parlia- 
ment in regard to powers of purchase 
by local authorities. "The system of 
tramways which these companies work 
is situated within the areas of a large 
number of local authorities, who are 
authorized to purchase compulsorily 
parts of the undertakings at various 
dates between 1922 and 1938. The bill 
proposes to postpone the first date of 
possible purchase till 1951. 

I recently referred to the fact that 
the London County Council had decided 


to institute a system of rewards for 
useful suggestions or devices by em- 
ployees for facilitating traffic or work. 
In this step the Council is following the 
example of the London underground 
railways which have a_ successful 
scheme of the kind in operation. 
During the year 1921 these railway 
companies received 4,149 suggestions. 
Awards were made in 234 cases. 


Expansion of State Debt a 
Growing Menace 


A committee on national expendi- 
ture—of which Sir Eric Geddes is chair- 
man—on Feb. 10 issued two voluminous 
reports recommending reductions of 
expenditure on various State depart- 
ments. One of the proposals is the 
abolition of the Ministry of Transport. 
The committee is composed of business 
men, and their instruction was to 
make recommendations to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for effecting 
forthwith all possible reductions in the 
national expenditure. Sir Eric Geddes 
was Minister of Transport until re- 
cently, and he withdrew from the de- 
liberations of the committee so far as 
the Ministry was concerned. The pro- 
posal of the committee is that the 
functions of the Ministry of Transport 
should be transferred to the Board of 
Trade. It was from the Board that 
some of the functions of the ministry 
were transferred when the latter was 
constituted by the Ministry of Trans- 
port Act, 1919. The committee says 
that its proposal is in agreement with 
an opinion expressed by Sir Eric Geddes 
to the Prime Minister that with the 
passing into law of the Railways Act, 
1921, a separate ministry would be un- 
necessary. 

The ministry was empowered by the 
Act of 1919 to carry out many new 
duties as well as those previously per- 
formed by the Board of Trade and 
other departments. In general it was to 
improve the means of the facilities for 
locomotion and transport. It was to 
co-ordinate and develop existing means 
and to arrange for the development of 
new means. The Act was passed at 
the time of the temporary boom after 
the war, when magnified ideas were 
held about the possibility of improving 
everything almost out of recognition, 
and the talk was about “making a land 
fit for heroes to live in.” With the 
general slump came _ disillusionment, 
and it was found that, however desir- 
able many things might be, there was 
no money to pay for them. The min- 
istry consequently was unable to carry 
out many objects which it was designed 
to accomplish, but it has done a lot 
useful work. Its most important 
achievement was the Railways Act for 
consolidating and regulating the rail- 
ways of the country. The control of 
tramways, so far as they are controlled, 
is under the ministry, and- it secured 
the passage of one or two emergency 
Acts of Parliament for their benefit 
whether the government adopts and 
carries out the proposal of the com- 
mittee regarding the Ministry of Trans- 
port remains to be seen. 


News of the Electnc Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Saginaw Wants Railway 
Service 


Twenty-five-Year Franchise Being 
Prepared—Proposed Agreement 
Includes Bus Line Feeders 


Another attempt is to be made to 
have the Saginaw-Bay City Railway, 
Saginaw, Mich., resume railway service 
in Saginaw. Plans are now being 
formulated and a definite announce- 
ment is expected soon as to the attitude 
of the bondholders and other creditors 
of the bankrupt property through the 
protective committee. 

Otto Schupp, who was named receiver 
for the company when an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed, has 
been appealed to by a committee of 
local business men and manufacturers 


to start the cars under a twenty-five- 
year franchise which is now being pre- 


pared. The details will be worked out 
within the next day or two and the 
contract will be submitted to the com- 
mittee in New York by the receiver. 

Under the terms of the proposed 
agreement present lines are to be main- 
tained and there are to be a number 
of bus line feeders. The rate of fare for 
the first two years is to be five tickets 
for 25 cents and transfers are to be 
provided from ‘bus to car and car to 
bus. After the first two years the 
question of the rate of fare and serv- 
ice, in case the company is unable to 
agree with the .city on its demands, 
is to be submitted to the State Public 
Utilities Commission. 


CITIZENS DEMAND RELIEF 


Citizens headed by J. B. Kirby who 
demanded of the receiver that service 
be resumed laid down the plan which 
the committee believed would be favor- 
able to the city. The term of the grant 
is for twenty-five years, although it is 
revocable at the end of fifteen years 
by a 60 per cent vote of the electors. 

As soon as the announcement was 
made of the plan, the Saginaw United 
Club came out in opposition to it. This 
is an organization which came into 
being Dec. 10, following the advisory 
vote of Dec. 7, when the electors by 
a majority of 871 said they preferred 
buses to street cars. The members 
have been working along the line of 
organizing a motor coach company to 
be entirely owned by the people of 
Saginaw. Their plan was to have been 
presented several days ago, but when 
the committee’s demands for a resump- 
tion of railway service were announced 
the United Club stopped and went on 
record against the franchise as pro- 
posed. 

The entire city is wrought up over 
conditions and business men, who have 
been hard hit by the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities since last August, have 


become desperate. They assert that 
business is on the ragged edge and 
several, interviewed on the subject, 
assert that unless some substantial 
transportation system is soon forth- 
coming business failures will result. 

At the present time the fight is a 
three-cornered one. The United Club, 
the citizens’ committee and the United 
Transit Company, the outgrowth of the 
Jitney Bus Association, are in the field. 
To those who are not identified with 
any of the movements it appears that 
unless there is some semblance of co- 
operation all will fail and the traveling 
public will be forced to depend upon the 
jitneys. The operators of the jitneys 
are frank to admit that these vehicles 
alone cannot solve the problems. Condi- 
tions within the organization are not the 
best, and because of internal troubles, 
the City Council has been forced to 
pass an emergency ordinance placing 
the entire control of the buses with the 
police department. At the present time 
64 lbuses are operating and, owned by 
individuals, they are giving the police 
department trouble, but not to such an 
extent as when the owners were per- 
mitted to regulate themselves. 


Attorney Wants Cincinnati 
Franchise Forfeited 


Demand has been made of City 
Solicitor Saul Zielonka of Cincinnati 
that an ordinance be drafted im- 
mediately for passage by Cincinnati 
Council to forfeit the franchise of the 
Cincinnati Street Railway now held by 
the Cincinnati Traction Company. The 
petitioner that this action be taken is 
Attorney Robert S. Alcorn, who de- 
clares that failure or refusal of the 
City Solicitor to draft such ordinance 
and have it presented to Council will 
result in measures being taken im- 
mediately to initiate an ordinance and 
have it submitted to the voters. 

Twenty-four counts are brought 
against the company, ranging from 
refusal to make extensions to accusing 
the company of falsely accounting for 
its gross revenue in order to procure 
the right to raise fares. 

Mr. Alcorn is quoted as follows: 


I have a suit pending in Common Pleas 
Court which seeks to forfeit the franchise. 
and by agreement this is to be heard 
March 6. The traction company has an- 
swered through Attorney Alfred C. Cassatt, 
and Attorney Joseph Wilby filed an answer 
for the street railway company. I do not 
intend to wait for or depend upon this suit, 
however, but have demanded that an ordi- 
nance forfeiting the franchise be presented 
to Council, and if this is not done I intend 
to take advantage of the initiative and 
referendum law and will initiate such an 
ordinance myself. 

All I will need is a trifle more than 2,500 
signatures of petitioners to initiate such an 
ordinance, and I am perfectly able and 
capable of securing these, and then we will 
put the matter up to the public and let it 
decide whether it wants to continue with 
the Cincinnati Traction Company as it now 
be conducting the street railway system 

ere. s 


Wages Are Reduced in 
Massachusetts 


As Much as Ten Cents an Hour 
Cut Off Pay in Voluminous 
Decision at Springfield 


The board of arbitration in the dis- 
pute between the Springfield, Worcester 
Consolidated, Milford, Attleboro _& 
Woonsocket and the interstate Consoli- 
dated Street Railways and the Attle- 
boro Branch Railroad and Divisions 448 
and 22 of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion reached an agreement on Feb. 23 
and made an award which became pub- 
lic on Feb. 28. This award in the case 
of the Springfield and Worcester lines 
continued the then existing maximum 
hourly rate of 68 cents in force up to 
March 1,. 1922, and fixed a rate of 58 
cents from that date until Jan. 1, 1923. 
Questions in arbitration covered the 
year 1922, the old agreements having 
expired Dec. 31 last. Operation of the 
lower rate was postponed until March 
1 because the arbitrators decided that 
the men were entitled to this amount 
of lag because of the lag in their wages 
as the cost of living was rising. 

Some fifty questions were covered by 
the decision, which was signed by James 
J. Storrow, neutral member of the 
board, and Bentley W. Warren, attorney 
for the companies, constituting ma- 
jority of the arbitrators. James H. 
Vahey, attorney for the employees, 
filed a dissenting opinion, in which he 
expressed a belief that the cause of 
arbitration had been dealt a serious 
blow by the award. 

The board reviewed the wage and 
living cost conditions during the period 
from June,°1912, to December, 1921, 
during which six wage increases of the 
men became effective. By means of a 
chart it was shown that up to June, 
1920, the rise in wages lagged behind 
the rise in the cost of living during 
all the time except a few months in 1919, 
so that the first four wage increases 
were found to be unquestionably just. 
The board also finds that the reduction 
from ten to nine hours in the working 
day for motormen and conductors put 
into effect by the Legislature of 1913 
was in line with the movement in 
other industries. 

In June, 1920, the companies entered 
into agreements with the Amalgamated 
Association to grant three successive 
additional increases in pay, as follows: 
From 57 to 64 cents an hour June 1, 
1920; to 65 cents Jan. 1, 1921; to 68 
cents June 1, 1921. It was found that 
in the summer of 1920 the cost of living 
entered on a sharp decline, amounting to 
an equivalent of more than $1 a day 
in wages between that time and June 
1, 1921, following which it remained at 
practically the same level for the rest 
of the year. Accordingly the arbitra- 
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tion board decided that a material 
reduction of wages was just. On that 
score it says: 


It is true indeed that if we possessed a 
wizard’s wand we would rejoice to permit 
the employees to enjoy what, since June, 
1920, owing to the drop in prices and the 
two subsequent increases in their wages, 
has amounted to a very large increase in 
their actual wages represented by the 
things they can buy compared with the 
things they could buy in June, 1920. But 
no one has handed us the wand and we 
must all realize that the double fare of 
10 cents now charged in Worcester and 
the twe-zone fare which requires the work- 
man to pay 7 cents for the shortest ride 
in Springfield and 14 cents for many of 
them to get to their work represents an 
unqualified burden on men, a large majority 
of whom at the present time aré suffering 
great hardship due to the present upset 
economic conditions. 


It was shown by a table that the 
68-cent wage was considerably in ex- 
cess of wages paid elsewhere in New 
England, except on the Boston Ele- 
vated, where the rate has fbeen reduced 
this year to 65 cents. 

At the time of the award the 68- 
cent maximum rate was in force on 
all the companies involved in the pro- 
ceedings, but in Springfield the method 
of payment was by the day instead of 
by the hour. 


The more important findings are as 
follows: 


Wages blue uniform men, Springfield and 
Worcester: Maximum hourly rate set at 
68 cents from Jan. 1, 1922, to March 1, 
1922, and at 58 cents from March 1, 1922, 
to. Jan. 1, 1923. 

Wages blue uniform men, Milford, Attle- 
boro & Woonsocket: Maximum hourly rate 
set at 68 cents from Jan. 1, 1922, to March 
1, 1922, and 53 cents an hour from March 
1, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923. Employes here get 
the benefit of the differential for operating 
one-man cars, in general use on that sys- 
tem. 

Wages blue uniform men, Interstate Con- 
solidated and Attleboro Branch Companies: 
Maximum hourly rate set at 68 cents from 
Jan. 1, 1922, to March 1, 1922, and 56 cents 
from March 1, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923. 

Minimum and intermediate blue uniform 
rates for all companies: Present differen- 
tial of 10 cents less per hour than the maxi- 
mum rate shall apply to the new men dur- 
ing the first three months of service, and 
5 cents less per hour during the ensuing 
nine months, 

Differential for operating one-man cars: 
Fixed at 8 cents, as against 13 cents pre- 
viously and 5 cents asked by the companies. 

Outside spread of hours in. Springfield 
and Worcester: Spread for spare men in 
Springfield set at fourteen hours instead 
of eleven as formerly, and continued at 
fourteen hours in Worcester. 

Daily guarantee for spare men: Seven- 
hour Worcester guarantee shall stand; 
Springfield guarantee to be the same in- 
stead of full day’s pay as formerly. 

Hourly or daily method of pay: Hourly 
basis shall be practice in Springfield as in 
Worcester. 

Union’s request for nine in eleven-hour 
day for all blue uniform men is denied, and 
hours of work for regular men on all the 
roads to be continued as under agreements 
then existing. 

Extra pay for more than 13-hour spread 
to be continued in force. 

Platform men on regular runs to get 
nine hours pay for day of eight hours 
or more. 

Schedule run may consist partly of two- 
man car work and partly of one-man car 
work. uk 

No rule to be set against a man per- 
forming his eight or nine hours of work 
without respite. 

Request that working week be stand- 
ardized at six days is denied. 

Limited changes of runs to be permitted 
without putting up the whole schedule for 
rebidding. 

Extra work by regular platform men be- 
fore the start or after the completion of 
a run to be paid time and a half, except 
that compensation for this extra work shall 
not be less than one hour. 

Intervening time between regular and 
extra run to be paid for at regular rate. 

Deadheading to and from regular runs to 
be paid for at regular rate. 

Blue uniform men failing to perform 
extra work scheduled owing to being late 
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in ending regular run are not to be paid 
more than regular full day’s pay. | 

Time allowed conductors for making up 
reports fixed at twenty minutes in Spring- 
field and ten minutes in Worcester. 

Employees to be paid 10 cents for mak- 
ing out each accident report. i 

Employees’ right of appeal to the presi- 
dent of the company to be continued. 

Pay of miscellaneous employees to be 
reduced 16 per cent, effective March 1, 1922. 

Standard day set at eight hours for shop 
men, carhouse men, car cleaners, and line 
men, as previously. 

Track men to work nine hours a day 
instead of eight, as previously, from April 
1 to Oct. 1. : 

Seniority rules to continue practically un- 
changed. 

Pay for all pitmen and pitmen’s helpers 
set at 60 and 51 cents an hour, respectively, 
effective March 1, 1922, in place of vary- 
ing and somewhat higher rates in Spring- 
field and uniform rate in Worcester of 722 
cents for pitmen and 614 cents for pitmen’s 
helpers. 

Regular linemen doing extra work be- 
tween midnight and 5 a.m. to get day’s 
pay as previously; time and a half for in 
case of work begun before midnight and 
finished after midnight. 

Overtime pay and regular night pay not 
to apply to regular emergency crews or 
to regular or seasonal night shifts. 

Vacation provisions to stand as pre- 
viously. 

Men transferred temporarily to work 
carrying a higher rate of pay are to re- 
ceive the higher rate during the temporary 
transfer. 


Bentley W. Warren, companies’ arbi- 
trator, while joining in the award, ex- 
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pressed “disappointment at the high 
rate of compensation fixed for blue 
uniform men, giving them, he said, an 
average rate for the calendar year 5.9 
cents an hour higher than the average 
rate of such New England awards and 
7.2 cents an hour higher than all such 
awards introduced in evidence. He also 
considered the one-man car differential 
of 8 cents as too high. 

Attorney Vahey also protested the 
one-man car differential, and also the 
failure to make more marked the appli- 
cation of the nine-in-eleven hour pro- 
vision. He complained of various 
changes involving pay reductions. He 
summed, up in a declaration that “the 
great trouble about this award is that 
the patient (who is the employee) has. 
been given so much medicine that he 
is very likely not to recover at all.” 

Martin J. Hennessey, business agent 
of the union, said: ‘We shall have 
to make the best of it and hope for 
better things next year.” He added 
that it was the sentiment of the men 
not to sanction arbitration again on 
the question of the nine-in-eleven hour 
provision. 


$19,850,000 Accepted for Detroit Properties 


Directors and Stockholders of the Detroit United Railway Agree to Sell to 
the City on the Basis of Mayor Couzens’ Proposal—The Matter of 
Purchase Now Goes Before Voters for Approval 


Directors and stockholders of the Detroit (Mich.) United Railway voted 
on Feb. 28 to accept the city’s offer of $19,850,000 for the city system, 
certain real estate not included. A special election is to be ¢alled by the City 


Council to vote on the purchase. 


A 60 per cent affirmative vote will be required. 


The initial payment is to be $2,770,000 with semi-annual installments of $500,000: 


HE week previous the stockholders 
adjourned without coming to an 
agreement. Meanwhile the city’s offer 
was increased to $19,850,000. It will be 
recalled that Feb. 21 was set by Mayor 
Couzens in his message to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting on Feb. 
7 as the final date for acceptance of 
the purchase proposal. The  week’s 
delay sought by the company was not 
looked upon with favor by the Mayor. 
After the meeting on Feb. 21, at 
which a further respite for a week was 
secured, it was said the stockholders 
and directors of the company were not 
all in accord, but it was announced that 
part were in favor of accepting the 
city’s offer rather than have the Mayor 
enforce the ouster ordinance and pro- 
ceed with the construction of municipal 
lines. This would amount to making 
the company junk part of its system. 
The franchise provisions which require 
the company to replace the paving 
if the tracks are torn up would force 
the company to spend a lot of money 
after the lines had been junked. 

The company’s representatives en- 
deavored to bring about an agreement 
on a price approximating $22,000,000 
and it was stated that that amount was 
needed by the company to offset its 
bonded debt and outstanding mortgages. 

Under the city’s offer as finally ac- 
cepted there will probably be two ques- 
tions submitted on the ballot at the 
next election. One proposal will be for 


authority to purchase the company’s 
system and the other will be a bond 
issue to provide for the,initial payment. 

E. W. Moore, Cleveland, who was re- 
turned as a director by the minority 
stockholders, was active in the purchase 
negotations, toward the last. 

The offer includes all the company’s. 
urban system not already taken over 
by the city, mentioned in the 1919 pur- 
chase plan, except certain Jand at 
Grand River and Mackinaw Avenues, 
and the paint shop in Highland Park. 

The question of possession of the 
Wioodward Avenue property was @ 
sticker, since both parties desired it. 
The Detroit United Railway contended 
that it needed the property for use in 
connection with the operation of its 
interurban cars, while the city wanted 
it for storage facilities for its Wood- 
ward Avenue line and as a repair shop 
for the municipally operated system. 
The entire Woodward Avenue property 
includes paint shops, car shops and 
carhouse. The property at Grand River 
Avenue and Mackinaw it was conceded 
was more desirable to the company than 
to the city, since it would be of use 
for storage and repair facilities for 
the company’s interurban cars using 
Grand River Avenue. 

The company has prepared a list of 
the liabilities against the lines and 
other property which the city proposes 
to purchase, which amount to approxi- 
mately $22,000,000. 


March 4, 1922 
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Governor Against Anti-Strike Bill 


Governor Miller of New York has 
declared himself opposed to the anti- 
strike industrial bills introduced into 
the Legislature of New York. These 
bills would make it unlawful for an 
employer to declare a-lockout or for 
an employee to go on a strike on ac- 
count of a labor dispute. Governor 
Miller said: 


I had no hand in the preparation or in- 
troduction of these bills. I have given such 
time to a study of them since they have 
been introduced as I have had at my dis- 
posal. I have no hesitation in saying that 
from the examination which I have now 
been able to give to them, I am of the be- 
lief, and the more I study them the more 
my conviction grows, that they go a great 
deal farther in the direction of establishing 
State-control over labor and industry than 
the people of this State are prepared to 
accept. 

One of the fundamental objections to 
the bills, as the matter appears to me, is 
that they undertake to set up a judicial 
machinery to adjudicate on questions which 
I do not think are subjects of adjudication. 
For example, the question of wages. That 
is a matter of contract. It can’t properly 
be made the matter of judicial determina- 
tion according to any settled or known 
principles of law. 

I doubt very much that the State can 
undertake, for example, to compel people to 
work for less wages than they are willing 
to work for. and I do not think that a 


judicial tribunal can adjudicate the kind 


of questions which must necessarily be left 
to_contract. 

What the State can properly do, it seems 
to me, in the way of helping in the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes is along the 
line of endeavoring to secure fair dealing 
to prevent abuses, to, as far as it can; 
set up machinery for mediation and arbi- 
tration. And, I think, perhaps, the greatest 
thing it can do is to secure exact informa- 
tion of the facts involved in these disputes 
so that the public may know what the 
facts are. 


Civility in Houghton 
The “courtesy” idea has hit Hough- 
ton. The Houghton County Traction 
Company, Houghton, Mich., started a 
courtesy campaign on Feb. 15 assur- 
ing both patrons and employees that 
civility will tend to improve service. 
Trainmen are urged to be generous 
with smiles, “thank you” and “good 
morning” greetings. The patrons are 
asked to enter the campaign by giving 
their co-operation and helping to carry 

out the company’s suggestions. 


Outlook at Fresno Greatly 
Improved 


F. W. Webster, manager of the Fresno 
(Cal.) Traction Company, is pleased 
with the outlook for the future for 
that company. The company is nego- 
tiating a new franchise with the city 
with every prospect of its early enact- 
ment and in addition the railway has 
begun to come back, showing a profit 
on operation for December. 

Mr. Webster is quoted in the Fresno 
Republican in part as follows: 


The franchise ordinance to be considered 
by the City Commission is a pioneer in its 
field and is based, with certain modifica- 
tions and alterations, to meet Fresno con- 
ditions and objections on the franchises as 
granted in Montreal, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Memphis and Boston to rehabilitate and 
assist the street railways. . 

We are out of the red for the first time. 
December showed an excess of revenue 
over expenses, amounting to nearly 6 per 
cent, and January, I am assured, will 
duplicate the feat. February is also start- 
ing out on the same upward curve, showing 
that the condition is not spasmodic but 
promisingly permanent. 


The broad minded spirit of the business 
men, city officials and the public generally 
while we were seeking a way out of the 
erisis facing us has’ been instrumental in 
getting a solution that virtually assures us 
of ready support in the financial market. 

We have an investment here of, say, 
$2,000,000 and in the next five years may 
put in another $1,000,000. When the peo- 
ple want to they can buy back the prop- 
erty for what the system has cost, as 
ascertained by the Railroad Commission’s 
adjudication, less depreciation. 


Key Route Plan Would Cut 
Trans-Bay Ferry Time 

The San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railway has applied to the heads of 
the departments of War, Commerce 
and the Navy, at Washington, D. C., 
for permission to extend its East Bay 
terminus to Goat Island. This, it is 
stated, would shorten the water trip 
by 1% miles and would reduce the time 
on the ferry from twenty to ten min- 
utes. The company would be willing, 
it is stated, to build whatever type of 
bridge government authorities require 
and in addition to the rail lines would 
provide a roadway to make the Goat 
Island terminal accessible to vehicular 
traffic. 

The present fill would be extended 
as far as practicable and the terminal 
on the island would be built on the 
north side, where there are shoal 
waters that could readily be reclaimed 
for terminal purposes. The application 
expresses a willingness either to finance 
the entire project or to join with other 
transportation companies in a joint ter- 
minal program. The plan is, in prin- 
ciple, the same as that suggested by 
Admiral J. L. Jayne, formerly stationed 
at San Francisco as commandant of 
the Twelfth Naval District. 


Service Suspended by Glasgow 
District Subway 


In consequence of losses incurred in 
working, the directors of the Glasgow 
District Subway Company announced 
early February that their railway will 
be closed until further notice. This 
subway, which was opened for traffic in 
the end of last century, forms a closed 
circle about 6 miles in circumference. 
The eastern part of the circle passes 
through the heart of Glasgow and the 
western part through Govan and Part- 
iek, while the other parts traverse the 
northern and southern districts of the 
city. The line passes twice under River 
Clyde. 

Cable traction has been used all 
along, and with the exception of one 
or two short steep grade lines, and 
of the Edinburgh tramways (now be- 
ing electrified) the undertaking is the 
only remaining example of cable trac- 
tion in Great Britain. Since the Glas- 
gow tramways were electrified the sub- 
way has suffered much from their com- 
petition, and the present period of trade 
depression has added to its troubles. 

The Glasgow Town Council later took 
alarm at the prospect of the subway 
being closed because adoption of that 
course would inconvenience many peo- 
ple and would be likely to add to the 
congestion of tramway traffic during 


the busy morning and evening hours. 
A special meeting of the Town Council 
was accordingly held on Feb. 9, when 
after deliberation in private a resolu- 
tion was adopted remitting to a special 
committee to adjust the terms of an 
arrangement for keeping the subway 
going for not more than two months. 
During that period the committee is 
to confer with the directors of the sub- 
way company and to report where, in 
the publie interest, the Town Council 
should acquire the district subway 
undertaking. 


Co-operation Seen Between 
Managements and Men 


“Fares, Hootch, Craps and the Un- 
employed” is the title of an interesting 
eight-page pamphlet recently circulated 
among the employees of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., by means of a joint effort on the 
part of the local Amalgamated division 
and the company. The pamphlet con- 
tains a reprint of two articles which 
were taken from the Union Leader, an 
organ published in the interest of or- 
ganized labor by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. One is a 
ecard of warning published over the 
signatures of officers of division 241, 
the body which holds the 14,000 surface 
and elevated railway men of Chicago; 
the other is an editorial along similar 
lines. The text of the booklet shows 
the Twentieth Century attitude of the 
railway managements and the Amalga- 
mated divisions in contrast to the old- 
time relationship. 

Another instance of this co-operation 
idea existing between management and 
men is found in the boosting program 
which has become the order of the day 
in Alliance, Ohio. The local division 
of the Amalgamated Association here 
insists that there is nothing better than 
boosting. As a practical demonstra- 
tion of its views this division started 
in January the publication of a monthly 
leaflet entitled The Booster. The aim 
will be to boost along the Stark Elec- 
tric Railroad and the Cleveland, Alli- 
ance & Mahoning Valley Railroad, the 
two companies employing members of 
this division. 


Interchange Track for Public 


The California Railroad Commission 
on Feb. 20 ordered the Central Califor- 
nia Traction Company to permit cars of 
the San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad 
to be switched oven an interchange track 
owned by the former company in the 
city of Sacramento. The switching 
service has been performed by the Sac- 
ramento Northern which was notified by 
the Central California Traction Com- 
pany to discontinue handling cars of 
the San Francisco-Sacramento Company 
over the track. The latter company ap- 
pealed to the commission for a restrain- 
ing order against excluding it from the 
use of this track. In granting the re- 
straining order the commission held 
that the track in question had been dedi- 
cated to public use. 
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Gas Case Appealed 
Company at ‘Atlanta Considers Ques- 
tions of Law Involved to Be 

Vital Issues 


The Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., maintaining that its 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States had been violated by the 
Georgia Railroad Commission, which on 
Dec. 31, 1921 reduced the gas rate 
charged in Atlanta, has appealed its 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with the permission of the 
United States Circuit Court which re- 
cently upheld the decision of the State 
Railroad Commission. 

In granting the appeal, Judge Sibley 
of the Circuit Court, orders the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company to post a 
bond of $100,000 until such time as the 
case may be decided by the Supreme 
Court. In the meantime the court 
grants a writ of supersedeas which will 
hold all gas rates at their present level. 
The court also orders that, if the case is 
decided against the power company, the 
power company shall at such time pay 
back all extra charges that have been 
collected. 


RAILWAY Lists ITS REASONS 
For APPEAL 


The company bases its appeal on six- 
teen assignments of error, the more im- 
portant of which are stated briefly as 
follows: 


1. Because the valuation of the property 
of the company, as established by the com- 
mission, was $2,500,000 under the true valu- 
ation, and the lower valuation limits the 
company from earning a fair return on its 
property. 

2. Because the court failed to find for it- 
self a proper valuation. 

3. Because the court, in fixing the value of 
the property, denied the right of the power 
company to assign a value to its franchise 
which is assessed and on which the com- 
pany must pay ad valorem taxes, thus sub- 
jecting this particular part of the company’s 
property without due process of law to the 
public use without permitting the company 
to earn any return thereon. 

4. Because the court denied the company 
a sufficient working capital, and denied the 
right of the power company to amortize 
lebts and losses amounting to more 
$1,000,000 which the complainants 
forced to sustain during the years 
to 1920. 

5. Because of grossly incorrect rates 
and enforced by the commission. 

6. Because the court, in fixing a fair value 
of the company’s property, refused to con- 
sider the element of original cost of financ- 
ing which amounted to more than $500,000. 

_7. Because the court did not allow suffi- 
cient value for ‘going concern value.” 

8. Because the court held 2 per cent a 
fair depreciation rate, while the company 
claims a 23 per cent depreciation. 

9. Because sufficient depreciation has not 
been allowed since 1914. 

_10. Because the rate of 1.55 will return a 
yield of only 5.1 per cent on the valuation 
of the property, instead of 8 per cent as 
allowed under the rules of the Georgia 
Railway Commission. 

11. Because the rates as established are 
confiscatory. c 

12. Because the court refused to allow 
sufficient value for increase in the value of 
the company’s property since 1914. 


It is claimed that in all of the above 
respects the decision contravenes the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

President Arkwright of the Power 
Company in summing up the company’s 
appeal says: 


There are questions of law involved in 
the case which are vital, and it is to the in- 
terest of the public and the company that 
these questions be finally determined by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


than 
were 
1917 


fixed 


The case was referred to in the ELEC- 
TRIC RatLway JouRNAL for Feb. 11, 
page 256. 


East End Extension Being © 
Agitated Again 

Petitions calling for a special election 
on an initiative ordinance compelling 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Com- 
pany to extend the East End car. line to 
California are being circulated by the 
California Improvement Association as 
the result of a resolution adopted by the 
association. Announcement that the 
receiver for the Interurban Railway & 
Terminal Company operating through 
California would cease service March 25 
and that the tracks would be torn up 
within sixty days were causes of the 
determination again to attempt to pass 
the ordinance by a vote of the people. 
The Public Utilities Commission has 
granted the Interurban Railway & 
Terminal Company the right to abandon 
its route between Cincinnati and Cali- 
fornia. Under a recent ruling of the 
Chio Supreme Court a special election 
on the question is legal if held ninety 
days prior to the general election. The 
car extension issue failed at two previ- 
ous regular elections. 


Changes Proposed in New York 
Transit Law 


An amendment to the public serv- 
ice commissions law to confine to such 
New York city traction companies as 
are included in the Transit Commis- 
sion’s plan of readjustment the power 
te authorize a change in the rate of 
fare previously fixed by contract, fran- 
chise or otherwise was incorporated 
in bills introduced in the Legislature 
on Feb. 27 by Senator William T. Simp- 
son and Assemblyman George N. 
Jesse, both Republicans of New York. 
The amendment was recommended by 
the Transit Commission. 

Three other amendments also are em- 
bodied in the measure. One seeks to 
give the commission power to compel 
continued through operation over all 
existing lines in New York City, with 
a view of meeting any possibility of 
service being broken or discontinued on 
any parts of the line of the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway Company. 

Another is intended to make it clear 
that the valuations finally determined 
by the commission, “and incorporated 
in the contracts,” shall be the basis for 
all allowances to ‘be made to the railway 
companies and for fixing the returns 
“ander the plan and the contracts en- 
tered into thereunder.” 

The fourth amendment authorizes and 
legalizes a proposed plan to give the 
commission power to organize the va- 
rious operating companies, to permit 
their organization with a nominal capi- 
tal stock and to enable the directors of 
the operating companies to be chosen 
by bondholders and others than stock- 
holders. The amendment also provides 
for the detailed mechanism of incor- 
porating these companies following in 
general the present provisions of the 
railroad law. 
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Subway Agitation Renewal 
in Chicago 


Chicago may make a start on sub- 
ways in the near future. Stirred by 
public agitation, the local transporta~ 
tion committee of the City Council on 
Feb. 22 named a board of engineers, 
to submit plans for an initial subway 
within sixty days. These engineers 
are: Bion J. Arnold, Harold Almert, 
R. F. Kelker, Jr., Joseph H. Pryor and 
Charles E. Fox. 

Chairman Schwartz announced on 
behalf of the committee that plans 
would be prepared and if the surface 
and elevated companies are unwilling 
to co-operate an independent system 
may be started. Expenses can be paid 
‘out of the traction fund which now 
amounts to about $30,000,000. It was 
decided to-follow as closely as possible 
the suggestions made in the Parsons- 
Arnold-Ridgway report of 1916. It 
has been estimated that a two-track 
subway for elevated trains can be built 
from Eighteenth Street to Chicago Ave- 
nue for about $10,350,000 and a sub- 
way for surface cars through the down- 
town district for $7,181,750. 

Up to date the present companies 
have not seen their way clear to co- 
operate with the city on the subway 
suggestions. 

According to the latest report filed 
by the Surface Lines with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the revenue 
from passengers for the year ended 
Jan. 31, 1922, amounted to $59,706,412, 
which after deductions left a return of 
6.5 per cent on the purchase price. 
Revenue passengers carried were 750,- 
515,622. The company’s annual report 
will not be issued for several weeks. 


New Suburban Service 
Established 


The Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
made come true the dream of the 
dwellers in Columbus’ northern sub- 
urban district, known as Clintonville. 
On Sunday, Feb. 26, it began a regular 
service from downtown to the suburban 
district, covering the 4 miles, through 
the congested business district and on 
through residence and suburban streets 
to the northern terminus, recently an- 
nexed to the city. Ten-minute service 
is being provided. 

For a decade or more Clintonvillites 
have longed and prayed and worked for 
city railway service. They have it now 
and are duly appreciative. Sunday was 
a holiday in the real sense for them. 

The run to Clintonville is being made 
over the Summit and Steelton line, 
which passes through the downtown sec- 
tion of Columbus on Third Street. 

Saturday afternoon a party of com- 
pany officials, City Councilmen, Mayor 
James J. Thomas and others made the 
first trip over the line to the northern 
suburb. The trip was extended to 
Worthington, a few miles north of the 
suburb, just to make the event one of 
interest to the village as well as to the 
suburb. 
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Western Pacific Plans to Take 
Over Additional Lines of 
Sacramento Northern 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Corporation held at Wilmington, Del., 
on Feb. 20, a proposal was unanimously 
approved, it was announced, for the 
issuing of first mortgage bonds of the 
Western Pacific Railroad for the pur- 
chase of additional lines of the Sacra- 
mento Northern Railroad, consisting of 
electric lines connecting with the main 
line of the Western Pacific. 

The electric railways and the other 
properties of the Sacramento Northern 
are to be conveyed to the Sacramento 
Northern Railway, and the securities 
representing them are to be all the 
authorized capital stock of the Sacra- 
mento Northern Railway or all the 
capital stock except shares necessary to 
qualify directors and all of the out- 
standing mortgage bonds of the Sacra- 
mento Northern Railroad, or not less 
than approximately $5,165,000, the 
principal amount. The proposed pay- 
ment for the purchase of the electric 
lines will exceed $1,000,000. 

A second proposal was approved for 
the authentication of first mortgage 
bonds of the Western Pacific Railroad 
for the construction or extension of a 
line rfom Woodland to Vacaville, Cal., 
to a connection with the existing line 
from Vacaville to Willota, and through 
to Vallejo, if it is desired or deemed 
advisable by the board of directors. 

The cost will exceed $1,000,000. 


Traction Plan for New Develop- 
ment Before Council 


The Evanston (Ill.) Street Railway 
has submitted a proposal to the City 
Council which includes transportation 
facilities for the west side of the city. 
The new west side line would be oper- 
ated under the name of the Evanston 
West Side Railway, which later could 
be merged with the Evanston Street 
Railway. The company has sought the 
following concessions from the Council: 


1. Granting of a twenty year franchise 
to the Evanston West Side Railway. 

2. Extension of the franchise: of the 
Evanston Railway for eleven years to cor- 
respond with the franchise of the new 
company. 
~ 8. Freedom from bus and jitney competi- 
ion. 

4. Freedom from paving streets on new 
west side lines until such lines are paying 
expenses and a profit. 


Further Attacks Made on King 
Tax Measure 


Another California railroad has 
taken exception to the constitutionality 
of the King tax bill, adopted at the last 
session of the State Legislature. On 
Feb. 18 in the State Superior Court the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad 
(Union Pacific System) brought suit 
through its attorneys, the plaintiffs de- 
manding a return of $127,000, taxes 
paid under protest. The King tax bill 
was instituted and passed by the legis- 
lature to raise $15,000,000 additional 
taxes from public utilities of the State 


for conducting the State government. 
The legislative act provided that the 
steam road lines pay, under the new 
measure, 74 per cent of their gross in- 
come into the State, whereas the old 
State corporation tax law carried a 
rate of 54 per cent of the gross. 

A number of suits attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the new measure, 
which exempted street railways from 
increased taxation, have been filed by 
various utilities. The street railways 
still pay 5% per cent of the gross in- 
come as taxes. Other utilities have 
paid the added tax and have been per- 
mitted to increase their rates to con- 
sumers accordingly. 

This tax measure applies to all forms 
of public utilities, but exempts munici- 
pally owned power, water, light and 
street railway properties from any 


taxes. It has been referred to pre- 
viously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 


City to Hold Lien on Property 


In order that Main Street may be 
paved—the work being held up because 
of the inability of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Traction Company to raise the 
money for its share—the city of Jack- 
sonville will go ahead on the paper of 
the company, which is in receivership. 
The City Commission has authorized 
City Attorney P. H. Odom to take the 
necessary steps, in conjunction with Re- 
ceiver E. J. Triay, to raise the $30,000 
necessary for the company’s share, the 
city in turn to hold a lien on the com- 
pany’s physical properties until the 
paper is paid up by the company. Ways 
and means are to be worked out by the 
attorney and the receiver and reported 
back to the commission for approval. 


Offictal Figures Published.—Official 
figures announced by the Ontario gov- 


ernment, Canada, show that Thorold 
township returned an adverse vote on 
the by-law to acquire the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto Railway. This 
means four of the seventeen municipali- 
ties rejected the proposal. 

One-Man Cars Allowed.—The Board 
of Aldermen of the city of Providence, 
R. I., at its annual meeting on Feb. 16 
changed the ordinance relative to the 
operation of electric railways which re- 
quired trolley cars carrying passengers 
to be under the control of two men. 
The amendment will permit the use of 
one-man cars by the United Electric 
Railways Company. 

Council Adopts Franchises.—The City 
Council of Dubuque, Iowa, recently 
passed the railway and lighting fran- 
chises of the Dubuque Electric Com- 
pany. The measures will be submitted 
to a public vote at the spring election 
on March 27. A twenty-five-year ex- 
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tension has been sought by the railway, 
which officials claim is necessary to 
enable the company to market its securi- 
ties and make improvements in service. 


Free Official Rides to be Listed— 
Mayor Julian M. Smith of Augusta, Ga., 
has asked for a list of all city officials 
who rode free on lines of the Augusta- 
Aiken Railway & Electric Corporation 
of South Carolina, Augusta, Ga. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the general 
manager of the company, city officers 
rode more than 36,000 times in 1921 at 
the expense of the railway. 


Legislative Bodies Approve Appropri- 
ation.—The New Jersey House of As- 
sembly and the Senate have passed the 
Evans’ bill to appropriate $25,000 for 
the Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers to oppose the attempt of the Public 
Service Railway to make permanent the 
8-cent fare which the company was au- 
thorized to charge temporarily by the 
Federal Court. 


Agreement Effected—Arrangements 
have been completed whereby the Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Traction Company is to 
make up any deficit of the Fairview In- 
cline Company, caused by the operation 
of the incline. In consideration of this 
agreement the incline company is to 
honor the traction company’s transfers, 
so that passengers will not have to pay 
an additional fare to use the incline. 
The contract is to be in force until Jan. 
1, 1923. 


Railway and Bus ClashCompetition 
has started between the motor bus line 
and the Cleveland, Southwestern & 
Columbus Railway, which runs between 
Bucyrus and Galion. The fare charged 
by the railway and the bus is the same, 
20 cents, but the electric line has asked 
the County Commissioners to change its 
franchise so as to permit a rate of 3 
cents per mile. The distance is 11 miles 
with a brick road paralleling the inter- 
urban for the entire distance. 


Self-Propelled Motor Car Replaces 
Trolley.—The Cape Fear Railways, Inc., 
as purchaser of the properties of the 
Cumberland Railway & Power Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., is engaged in completing 
a gasoline-propelled transportation sys- 
tem of 20 miles running from Massey 
Hill south to Fayetteville, through Fay- 
etteville and westward to Camp Bragg. 
The company plans to construct 5 miles 
of additional track over which it is in- 
tended to operate gasoline-propelled 
rolling stock. 


Wages Reduced.—The Sacramento 
Northern Railroad, operating in Chico, 
Cal., announced on Feb. 22 a wage re- 
duction of 5 cents an hour for motormen 
and conductors in the interurban pas- 
senger service and a reduction of 73 
cents an hour for motormen and con- 
ductors in the freight service, effective 
Feb. 16. The wages of brakemen and 
Sacramento street car employees are 
not affected. Under the new schedule 
the passenger service men will receive 
57% cents an hour and freight men 62% 
cents. The reduction, it was announced, 
is in keeping with general business con- 
ditions at present. 
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P. R. T. Net $1,807,292 


Outlook for 1922 Particularly Bright, 
with Prospect Ahead for Resump- 
tion of Dividend Payments 


The net income of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Rapid Transit Company in 1921 
was $1,807,292. This compares with 
$382,065 in 1920. W. C. Dunbar, vice- 
president, explains that in accordance 
with the published policy and program 
for 1921, the net income of $1,807,292 
was spent to improve the condition of 
the property. Deferred maintenance, 
due to wartime conditions, was over- 
come during the year, and the reserve 


ample to pay present rentals to under- 
lying companies and 6 per cent upon 
the $30,000,000 of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit paid-in capital. 

Expert testimony has been presented, 
according to Mr. Dunbar, showing that 
the accomplishments of men and man- 
agement represent an annual saving 
to the car riders of over $16,000,000. 
According to Mr. Dunbar nothing less 
than a 10-cent fare would have been re- 
quired, had only ordinary operating 
methods prevailed. 

The earnings, efficiencies and econo- 
mies effected by co-operative effort are 
summarized by Mr. Dunbar as follows: 


Passenger receipts approximating $7,000,000, induced by superior salesmanship—producing a 


Net FEVENUS OL. oso. = oo Fare bina Tis ale « <8 shes nace wane Sia selene EIR 6 cico ae $2,400,000 
Advertising receipts attributable to better marketing of available BPAOO [yg PEEes Eh d- bs tions 300,000 
Saving in operating costs due to scientific car scheduling and routing and increased speed aided 

by skip stop... 0.46 5.5 <shineo' Qs Ja wialed op aoe b clon ein cc Ie See a 2 8,350,000 
Increased energy production per unit of fuel consumed and saving in power demand account 

lighter weight of nearside caras, .!2\5 om Ride oP eee. w Dae ee ee pee! Seer a 1,800,000 
Accident prevention work and enlightened policy of claim settlements...................--0+ 1,500,000 
Developed sae Se = in car repair shops, refinements in methods of painting and maintenance 

of car bodies and equipment. <<. . < «cass sais es etuls cleo s Henne SRT RO Ee ES cite 900,000 
Accelerated track relaying and repair. ......../0%25,<s:.<:3.. = Jee eae oe = a 140,000 
Improved fare collection and station methods on subway elevated.............eccceeceeecees 210,000 
Benefits derived from low ratio of labor turnover...........0 00. ccc eee eacececcccceceseccere 160,000 
Savings account bulk purchases, standardization and reduced handling of supplies............. 260,000 
Reduction in fire insurance premium rate in recognition of improved housekeeping and fire pre- 
be, Vontion methods. «oi 5. aj) 5 < caiiig + oer wise dls bebeu se cre Seale 0 woe SiNeN a ET ae aI ts ee a 100,000 

$16,120,000 


fund for renewals re-established at 
$1,671,679 as against the amount of 
$1,500,000 set up in 1911. 

Mr. Dunbar says that critics for the 
city assert that the present upkeep ap- 
propriations are too high, and other 
critics contend that they are too low 
but that Charles Hansel and George W. 
Fuller, eminent engineers who have 
spent two years in examining the prop- 
erty, have certified that the property 
is maintained in an appropriate oper- 
ating condition and that present ap- 
propriations are necessary to maintain 
its present condition. 

According to Mr. Dunbar, Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit’s annual net earning 
capacity, with present wage reductions, 
now approximates $3,000,000, after 
paying all operating expenses, fixed 
charges and taxes. This will provide 
$1,800,000 for the proposed 6 per cent 
dividend on Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
stock, leaving upwards of $1,000,000 
otherwise applicable to payment of 
back dividends, which must now be 
used to finance expenditures for bet- 
terments and improvements. There is 
no other source from which to draw, 
until Philadelphia Rapid Transit’s cred- 
it, made worth-while by continued pay- 
ment of dividends, is sufficiently estab- 
lished to make Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit’s guarantee good, so that track 
extensions and other additions to 
property may be thereafter financed 
under the terms of the 1907 city agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Dunbar says that Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit’s proved property value, 
before Public Service Commission, is 
sufficient to insure a continued return, 


Only 1,606 suits against the company 
are now pending for unsettled acci- 
dents, as against 4,953 unsettled suits 
inherited in 1911 from former manage- 
ment. In 1921 2.55 per cent of operat- 
ing revenue was required for accident 
costs, as against 6.21 per cent required 
in 1910. 

Fixed charges now represent only 
23.27 per cent of operating revenue, 
while 46.27 per cent was required in 
1910. 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF PHILADELPHIA 
JRAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


SEE. ms eee = 1921 3 1920 
Gross passenger earnings.. “ae 514,830 $37,989,623 
Other operating revenue. 905,775 - 81 7:73 

Railway operating revenue 42,420,605 38,807,354 
Way and structures and 

equipment—amaintenance, 
renewals and depreciation 8,136,800 5,595,600 
Power — maintenance, re- 
newals and depreciation 
and operation........... 3,675,788 3,728,027 
Conducting transportation.. a 330, 470 13,748,925 
General. <5 .55 G6 709 3,521,358 
Taxes, including paving‘tax. 2 798, 820 2,601,252 
31,233,589 29,195,165 
Operating income........ 11,187,016 9,612,188 
Non-operating income...... 490,434 592,986 
11,677,451 10,205,175 
Interest iicsiuds. ite ede 1,029,245 976,462 
Rentals.-- oer aeae 8,720,913 8,726,647 
Sinking fund—city contract 120,000 120,000 
9,870,158 9,823,110 
Net income...........-. $1,807,292 $382,065 


President Mitten of the company re- 
views the controversy for control, to 
which reference has been made pre- 
viously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, saying that a dividend of 6 per 
cent for 1922, with present earnings, is 


assured, unless prevented by disruption 
of the present effective combination of 
men and management. He says that 
in the eleven years that followed 1911- 
1921 the company earned a surplus of 
$11,595,494. Of this total $5,846,514 
has been paid in dividends and $5,748,- 
980 has been put back into the prop- 
erty. According to Mr. Mitten, Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit stockholders 
have been enriched by new values, 
created by co-operation of men and 
management, “who have thus earned 
the right to demand that the result of 
their co-operative effort be not de- 
stroyed, nor the management changed 
to endanger the continuation of their 
forward progress.” He explains that 
the payment to Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit employees for super co-opera- 
tion during 1922 is proposed, in an 
amount not to exceed 10 per cent of 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit payroll, 
after paying 6 per cent dividends to 
stockholders. 

Mr. Mitten says that his agreement 
covering the direction of Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit affairs, unchanged sinee 
1911, expires March 31, 1922, and will 
be continued, providing Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit stockholders assent to 
the proposed financial participation by 
employees in the result of further co- 
operative accomplishment. 


Commission Approves Partial 
Abandonment 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has approved a declaration 
of abandonment by the International 
Railway, Buffalo, of a part of its old 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls line. The part 
to be abandoned is between North 
Tonawanda and LaSalle in the town of 
Wheatfield. The company is ordered, 
however, to arrange for the protection 
of the rights and equities of the hold- | 
ers of certain bonds issued under a 
mortgage by executing a trust agree- 
ment to contain specified conditions. 
The railway has agreed to make cer- 
tain improvements on the old Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls line, thereby increasing 
the value of the road continued in oper- 
ation. 

The line abandoned is 7.12 miles in 
length. The company claimed there 
was little necessity for the old Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls line as the new high- 
speed line between the cities serves all 
purposes. The operating loss on the line 
in 1920 was $86,108 and for the first 
six months of 1921 it was $65,557. 


Ottawa Traction Makes Report 


In the eighth annual report of the 
Ottawa (Ont.) Traction Company Lid., 
T. Ahearn, president, states that the 
amount received from The Ottawa 
Electric Railway during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1921, was $279,060. He said 
that this amount paid for the usual 
quarterly dividends of 1 per cent and 
a bonus of 1 per cent. The efficient 
condition of the railway’s plant and 
equipment was made a subject for com- 
ment in the report. 
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$116,462 Deficit for Chicago- 
Kankakee Line 


The annual statement of the Chicago 
& Interurban Traction Company, 
Chicago, Ill., which operates from 
Chicago to Kankakee, showed a net 
deficit of $116,462 for the year ended 


Dec. 31, 1921, as compared with a net. 


deficit of $37,701 in 1920. The net 
operating loss for the year, of $1,844, 
is compared with net operating revenue 
of $62,138 in 1920 before interest and 
taxes. The gross revenue from trans- 
portation was $373,607 as compared 
with $444,537 in the previous year. 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1921, 1920. 
Revenue from trans- 

OFLALION NS cits tee'= os $373,606 $444,537 
Other revenue ....... 36,770 5,345 
uss 221 oe eee $410,376 $449,882 
Operating expenses .. 412,221 387,743 
Net operating reve- 

BEBO SPE fovea, ais oad Con 1,844 $ 62,138 
Interest and taxes 114,618 99,840 

SRO Tee — ee ee $116,462 $ 37,701 


Details of the statement for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, as compared with 
the previous year, are shown in table 
above. 


Back Dividend Payments 
Liquidated 

The Federal Light & Traction Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has issued a 
circular to its stockholders in connec- 
tion with the readjustment of its 
finances and the stock dividend of $42 
a share on its preferred stock which 
has just been declared. 

New certificates for the number of 
_shares of preferred stock represented 
by certificates which are surrendered 
bear substantially the following state- 
ment: 

The accumulated dividends from Sept. 1, 
1914, to Sept. 1, 1921, on the stock rep- 
resented by this certificate have been paid 
in preferred stock (6 per cent cumulative) 
which has been accepted by the holder of 
said stock in satisfaction of said accu- 
mulated dividends. All certificates issued 
upon transfer of the stock represented by 
this certificate will bear this statement. 

No certificate will be issued for a 
fractional share, but scrip will be 
issued for such fractional shares as may 
be required. Scrip for fractional shares 
will not bear dividends, but all accrued 
dividends when, as and if declared, are 
payable on the stock represented by 
scrip will be payable to the first regis- 
tered holder of the stock. 

The Dec. 1, 1921, quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 a share has been declared pay- 
able on March 11, 1922, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 6. It will be paid 
on the 25,000 shares of preferred stock 
now outstanding. This method of pay- 
ment has been adopted for the con- 
venience of stockholders who receive 
the preferred stock dividend. 

It is the desire and intention of the 
directors that the preferred stock issued 
in payment of the stock dividend shall 
participate in the March 1, 1922, quar- 
terly dividend, but the board has ad- 
vised that dividends should not be 
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declared except on outstanding stock. 
The board therefore has decided to 
defer the declaration of the March 1, 
1922 quarterly dividend until after 
March 15, 1922, in order to enable the 
holders of the preferred stock to receive 
their stock dividend before the March 
1, 1922, dividend is declared. The pre- 
ferred stockholders are therefore urged 
to surrender their certificates promptly 
so that the March 1, 1922 quarterly 
dividend may be paid at the earliest 
possible date. 


Columbus Property Extended 


The Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, with 
the approval of the State Utilities Com- 
mission has recently acquired by pur- 
chase from the Columbus, Delaware & 
Marion Electric Company more than 6 
miles of its track from Summit and 
Hudson Streets in the north end of 
Columbus, on northward to and through 
the village of Worthington. This pur- 
chase has solved a problem that has 
existed for some time due to the fast 
residential development in the north 
end of the city which is spreading to 
Worthington. The Columbus, Delaware 
& Marion continues an operating privi- 
lege until it may within a stated time 
complete a new line for the same dis- 
tance, which more isolated, will permit 
it to quicken time—the matter of time 
being an important factor with the in- 
terurban line between this city and 
Marion. 


$29,033,000 Louisville 
Railway Value 


In his remarks to stockholders in 
presenting the annual report of the 
company for 1921 James P. Barnes, 
president of the Louisville Railway, 
reminded the stockholders that at the 
time of last year’s meeting they were 
notified that the board of directors had 
engaged the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation to make an appraisal of 
the physical properties of the company 
and estimate the cost of reproduction. 
This work was started on Feb. 25, 1921. 
Sometime later the city of Louisville 
appointed an expert, David C. Caldwell, 
consulting engineer, of Wilmette, 
Illinois, to make a similar appraisal for 
the use of the city in the fare proceed- 
ings or negotiations with this com- 
pany. 

Mr. Barnes said that the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation’s report of 
appraisal was presented on Nov. 1, 
1921. It covered a very thorough and 
complete analysis of the company’s 
property in the city system. The cost 
to reproduce the Louisville Railways 
urban property as of April 1, 1921, was 
found by the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation to be $29,033,900. Mr. 
Barnes said these data are now in 
shape to be used in presenting the 
claims of the company for a fair rate 
of return before a court or special 
master, or as a basis for negotiation 
and discussion of these matters with 
the proper authorities. 
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Engineer Recommends Aban- 
donment of Twenty-Six 
Surface Lines 


Recommendation that twenty-six of 
Brooklyn’s seventy-one surface car 
lines be abandoned, some of them to be 
absorbed in part by surviving lines, 
was made on March i to the New York 
Transit Commission in a tentative re- 
routing report made by Daniel L. 
Turner, consulting engineer of the 
Commission. A public hearing on the 
plan will be held on March 6. 

Among the more important lines it 
is planned to drop are the Myrtle 
Avenue, Sixty-fifth Street-Bay Ridge, 
Reid Avenue, Smith Street and St. 
Johns Place lines. In most instances 
the plan points out that considerable 
stretches of the abandoned systems 
can be taken over by other lines. 

The tentative rerouting plan thus 
provides for the utilization of about 
356 of the present 504 miles of track 
in Brooklyn streets. Of the 148 miles 
to be dropped entirely, 30 are now out 
of operation. 

The plan says that “the function of 
the surface car systems in Brooklyn and 
Queens in the future, to a greater and 
greater degree, will be to provide for 
the local travel within the boroughs 
themselves, and to supplement and 
feed the rapid transit lines—not com- 
pete with them. In outlying sections 
of Brooklyn, where existing surface 
lines are not retained, bus lines should 
be established along such routes as 
will best feed the rapid transit lines.” 

In commenting on the plan, Chair- 
man George McAneny said: 


These recommendations will be consulted 

by the commission through its further 
examination of this matter publicly. Any 
definite action taken in the matter of re- 
routing will follow the plans and will be 
made subject to proper hearings, at which 
everybody will have an opportunity to be 
heard. 
_ This report, however, and the preced- 
ing reports on the same subjects, covering 
Manhattan, are extremely valuable in the 
view of the commission and will approxi- 
mate, at least. the action that in our judg- 
ment should finally be taken. 


York Railways Income Decreases 
$29,600 


A decrease of $29,600 in the net in- 
come of the York (Pa.) Railways for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1921, as com- 
pared with the net income for 1920, is 
reported by Gordon Campbell, president, 
in his annual report. Net income for 
1921 is $207,001 and for 1920 $236,602. 
While operating expenses remained 
practically the same, gross receipts 
from railway operation decreased $55,- 
376. Taxes increased $7,211 over 1920. 


1921 1920 


Gross earnings ..... $1,720,417 $1,679,122 

Operating expenses .. 1,161,654 1,097,205 

Paxes Sa. fees tS 122,471 115,260 

1,284,125 1,212,465 

Net earnings ....... 436,291 466,657 
Interest and bond 

Discomtey .a/F233 229,290 230,055 

$ 207,001 $ 236,602 


The comparative income statement as 
shown in the table above includes both 
railway and lighting operation. 
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Toledo Has Best Month 


Operation Cost Down to Finer 
Point than Ever Before, Says 
Railway Commissioner 


Operations of the Community Trac- 
tion Company, Toledo, Ohio, for Janu- 
ary, the twelfth month under service 
at cost, returned a surplus of $6,519 
over all expenses and payments to funds. 
This is the best month’s showing since 
the new ordinance has been in effect. 
Street Railway Commissioner W. E. 
Cann declared that the elimination of 


part of the bus competition had been 
largely responsible for the good 
showing. 


During January both net earnings and 
gross receipts showed decreases from 
December figures, but the ratio of 
operating expense to gross income 
showed a decrease also of 2.45 per cent. 
Passenger revenue decreased 0.91 cents 
per car-mile, while operating expense 
was cut 1.61 cents per car-mile. Car 
mileage was cut 0.137 per cent. A 
total of 5,103,295 passengers were car- 
ried, of which 4,966,786 were revenue 
passengers. 

During January $35,000 was credited 
to maintenance and repair fund, the 
ordinance requirements as to deprecia- 
tion and sinking funds were complied 
with and $16,000 was set aside for 
taxes. 

There is now a deficit of $318,516 in 
the stabilizing fund. Mr. Cann points 
out that this is less than the savings 
in fare that have been made to car 
riders in the first eleven months of 
operation. 

At the end of January there was 
$70,504 in the fund set up for tax pay- 
ments. Payments totaling $55,455 had 
been made during the month. 

In his talk to members of the 
Chamber of Commerce at a noon lunch- 
eon one day during the week ended 
Feb. 25 Mr. Cann pointed out some of 
the accomplishments of the new street 
railway control during the year 1921. 
He said: 


We started the cost-of-service ordinance 
under the most unfavorable conditions I 
have ever known. The fare for six months 
provided us with a deficit of $350,000, but 
it put us on our toes on operation, and 
we now have operating costs down finer 
than in any previous experience that I 
have known. They are down to_ rock 
bottom, with the exception of what lower- 
ing can come through material and labor 
reductions. 

The service has been improved. Last 
February we were operating 105.5 trips an 
hour, which was increased to 112 trips an 
hour in December. During rush hours we 
operated 106 trips an hour in ~February 
and 173 trips an hour in December. 

Speed of cars has been increased from 
8.8 m.p.h. in February to 9.44 m.p.h., in 
December. The rush hour speed has been 
increased from 8.43 m.p.h., to 9.38 m.p.h. 
Double loading has helped. 

To indicate service control, I can say 
that out of 200 cars checked last week on 
the East Broadway line only four were 
more than two minutes of schedule. That 
is notwithstanding the fact that we have 
forty railroad crossings to contend with. 


Mr. Cann showed that the railway 
industry is a home-city business. He 
said $1,688,937 was paid in wages to 
the 1,250 employees of the company 
during the year, which amounted to 
53.6 per cent of the entire revenues. 
At least 60 per cent of materials was 


purchased in Toledo and part of the 
power cost went into Toleda labor and 
materials. At least 75 per cent of the 
total revenue was spent in Toledo. 

He showed that the average fare 
was 6.68 cents, as compared with the 
average of 7.2 cents for all cities of 
more than 50,000 people excluding New 
York. 


’ Wants Legislation for 
Company’s Relief 


Because of purported losses sustained 
by the Southern Pacific Company 
through the operation of its railway 
line in Salem, Ore., the management 
of the corporation has sent to the City 
Council of Salem a letter suggesting 
legislation which would tend to relieve 
the company of a part of its present 
financial burdens. The company urges 
the amendment of an ordinance provid- 
ing for twenty-minute service on one 
of its longest lines to a thirty-minute 
schedule, exemption of the traction 
corporation from hard-surfacing any 
streets not paved at the present time, 
elimination of the ordinance require- 
ment of a 72-lb. rail in favor of a 60-lb. 
rail, abandonment of what is known 
as the Summer Street line, and adop- 
tion by the Council of a resolution 
favoring a 6-cent cash fare, and a 54- 
cent fare when tickets are purchased 
in books of fifty. 


Columbus Company to Pay 
Back Dividends 


For the first time since the present 
management of the Columbus Railway, 
Power & Light Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, took charge, the utility is to pay 
dividends. This was announced during 
the week ended Feb. 25, concurrently 
with the filing of an application with 
the State Public Utilities Commission 
for authority to issue $1,228,996 of 
preferred stock, representing accumu- 
lated and unpaid dividends covering the 
past four years. 

At the same time it was made public 
that with the ensuing year the pay- 
ment of dividends will be made in cash, 
a welcome novelty for stockholders. 
The proposed stock payments repre- 
sent a dividend of 6 per cent, amount- 
ing to a total of $392,376, on the com- 
pany’s Series A preferred stock, as of 
April 1, 1922, and of 5 per cent, or 
$836,620, on Series B preferred, as of 
Feb. 1; 1922: 

Issuance of preferred stock in lieu 
of cash dividends at this time is shown 
to be necessary because of the inability 
of the company to sell its capital stock 
economically during the past four 
years, and because it cannot hope to 
sell any stock at this time to procure 
the wherewithal to reimburse its treas- 
ury for capital expenditures unless the 
market value of its outstanding stocks 
shall be brought to par. To pay accumu- 
lated dividends in cash would militate 
against bringing its stock back to par, 
the application avers. 

A surplus of $2,067,350 in assets over 
liabilities is reported, as of Jan. 1, 1922. 


Stone & Webster Properties 
Submit Report 


Results of operation during 1921 com- 
pared with 1920 on the lines of the 
Eastern Texas Electric Company, El 
Paso Electric Company, Columbus Elec- 
tric Company, Galveston-Houston Elec- 
tric Company, Tampa Electric Com- 
pany and Paducah Electric Company, 
all Stone & Webster properties are 
given in the following tables. The 
Tampa Electric Company had the 
largest balance for the year 1921. 


EASTERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


1921 1920 
Gross earnings.......... $1,670,328 $1,619,242 
Soersiznx expenses ani 
Ce ee 4 te 1,097,530 1,009,676 

Net earnings. . $572,798 $609,566 
Income from other 

poubees f. Osys5-5 sae Ss 12,400 7,490 
abana: oe oter. cnn. 2 oi $585,198 $617,056 
Interest and amortization 

charpes* = 26 4.05. .2.. 230,787 193,890 
Balance for reserves, re- 

placements and divi- 

Gendt Wetec ens eo $354,410 $423,165 

tIncome from Securities of Port Arthur Ice and 

frigerating Co. 


EL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


1921 1920 
Gross earnings.......... $2,290,405 $1,931,629 
es expenses an ; 
PLE Nae Pee 1,592,236 1,327,170 
Net earnings. . $698,168 $604,458 
Interest and amortization 
charges. . 158,318 113,481 
Balance for reserves, re- 
placements and divi- 
dends ts) oer oa) cee $539,850 $490,977 


COLUMBUS (GA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


1921 > 1920 
Gross earnings........-. $1,807,298 $1,547,353 
Operating expenses an 
rp sees ee 798,069 964,990 
Net earnings........ 2.5. $1,009,228 $582,362 
Interest and amortization 
charges 242. ie oes 395,803 382,224 
Balance for reserves, re- 
placements and divi- 
Genie. cs.sn0-5. 35 gets sists $613,425 $200,137 
GALVESTON-HOUSTON (TEX.) ELECTRIC CO. 
1921 1920 
Gross earnings.......... $3,679,867 $3,808,952 
A dd si oot — 
taxes. . 2,760,887 2,682,447 
Net earnings............ $918,979 $1,126,504 
Interest and amortization 
chargedac-. ashe os 426,636 422,056 
Balance for reserves, re- 
placements and divi- 
dendasyssiges ett $492,343 $704,448 
TAMPA (FLA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
1921 1920 
Gross earnings.........: $1,715,903 $1,473,629 
Operating expenses a 
faxess << So-8e io) 1,027,525 914,935 
Net earnings. . " $688,378 $558,694 
Interest and amortization 
chargerg ita. (465 P20 52,494 52,498 
Balance for reserves, re- 
=e ee divi- 
dends...... sk aes $635,883 | $506,195 
PADUCAH (KY.) ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
1921 1920 
es earnings! =jrece. se $529,886 $483,569 
rating expenses an 
takes Seen 395,366 347,241 
Net earnings............ $134,519 $136,327 
Interest and amortization 
Charges 222s Sie sd trae 96,795 75,090 
Balance for reserves, re- 
risers am divi- 
dends...-. Sales. Se $37,723 $61,237 
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Net Income Shows Net Decrease 
in Duluth 


The Duluth-Superior Traction Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., reports a _ total 
railway operating revenue for 1921 of 
$1,777,330 against $1,919,579 in 1920. 
The total railway operating expenses 
decreased from $1,585,900 for the year 
1920 to $1,493,305 for the year just 
ended. The net income transferred to 
profit and loss amounted to $28,587 
against $73,848, or a net decrease of 
61.3 per cent. In submitting its yearly 
report to the stockholders, A. M. Rob- 
ertson, president of the railway, said 
that the management realizes the ne- 
cessity of continuing the present re- 
duced service, and if possible devising 
new economies in operaing costs, until 
an increase fare is permitted in the 
city of Duluth. 


American Cities Collateral Sold 


As the application of the committee 
representing 10 per cent of the pre- 
ferred stockholders of the American 
Cities Company has been denied and 
the sale of the securities has been con- 
ducted which were pledged with the 
Whitney Central Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, as collateral, it is 
not conjectured that any further effort 
will be made to block the reorganization 
plan of the bondholders of the American 
Cities Company. Each holder of an un- 
deposited $1,000 bond of the American 
Cities Company will now receive from 
$450 ta $475 in cash unless the bond- 
holders’ committee can effect some other 
means of taking them on. 

The depositing bondholders will re- 
ceive new securities in the National 
Power & Light .Company. For each 
$1,000 bond, there will be given. one 
$500 7 per cent income bond; 2% shares 
of preferred stock and 3% shares of 
common stock in the National Power 
& Light Company. 

The preferred stockholders will have 
the right for each twenty shares of 
American Cities preferred stock now 
held to subscribe for a $100 7 per cent 
income bond and seven shares of com- 
mon stock in the National Power & 
Light Company, upon payment of 
$242.50 cash. 


Twin City Earnings Amount 
to $487,305 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., realized a _ total 
railway operating revenue of $13,865,- 
582 against $12,986,406 for 1920. The 
earnings for 1921 after paying expenses 
and making allowances for depreciation 
and the payment of the quarterly divi- 
dends on the preferred stock at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum amounted 
to $487,305. 

In his report to the stockholders 
dated Jan. 24, 1922, Horace Lowry, 
president of the property, told of some 
of the important work which had been 
accomplished during the year just 
ended. He said that the work of con- 
structing front exits on 300 cars had 


been completed and twenty-five cars of 
the company’s older type had been con- 
verted into trailers which were being 
operated successfully. He said further 
that there had been developed a new 
two-car train having a seating capacity 
more than, double the company’s pres- 
ent standard double truck car. In his 
opinion the operation of such trains will 
increase the efficiency of the system 
and greatly improve transportation for 
the public. 


Charlottesville Net Is $42,097 
—Five-Cent Fare 

A net surplus of $42,097 for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1921, of the Charlottes- 
ville & Albermarle Railway, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., is shown in the president’s 
annual report. In 1920 the net surplus 
was $24,021. The company operates at 
a 5-cent fare. The comparative state- 
ment follows: 


Gross earnings: 1921 1920 
IRULWAVe weue ceisietic ee aos vs $ 72,657 $ 60,226 
Light and power ...... 163,899 138,003 

WOtaly acta vires titers... $236,556 $198,229 
Operating expenses: 
Le he Oe oo ip Oe 50,482 42,754 
Light and power ...... 68,679 67,999 

CN S35 Oot See $119,161 $110,753 
Wet; Carningspeeen:. >. s 117,395 87,476 
Pixed {ichargesii; 25... ... 37,633 35,499 
Amount available for 

dividends G2 tiasas .... $ 79,762. $ 51,977 
Dividends paid on pre- 

ferred (RtOeK Oe... -..... 8,589 8,589 

71,173 43,383 

Miscellaneous income 1,424 633 

Surplus? oi. si etetis <* - «5 $ 72,597 $ 42,021 
Depreciation rmaes.c:. ss 20,000 20,000 
Income: <taX Gere.) ss 10,500 

UO eH oso.) $ 30,500 $ 20,000 
Netrsarplisit eos. «sss $ 42,097  $ 24,021 


Exceeds Authorized Return 

The Dallas (Tex.) Railway exceeded 
its authorized return of 7 per cent on its 
invested capital during January, this 
year, according to a report filed in the 
office of John W. Everman, supervisor 
of public utilities. The report shows 
gross earnings of $259,448 and gross 
operating costs of $145,732, leaving a 
balance of $115,716 for reserves and 
return on the invested captal. Dt- 
ducting $38,876 for reserves, as re- 
quired by the franchise, a balance of 
$56,840 is shown. The authorized re- 
turn of 7 per cent on the invested capi- 
tal amounts to $54,764 which leaves an 
excess of $2,076 for the surplus reserve. 
This amount is credited against the ac- 
cumulated deficit in the authorized re- 
turn, now amounting to nearly $1,000,- 
000. 


San Francisco Municipal Line 
Has $9,484 Surplus 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Municipal 
Railways reports a net income for the 
month ended Dec. 31, 1921, of $9,484. 
Receipts for December amounted to 
$253,132, and total operating expenses 
climbed to $178,017, leaving a total of 
$75,115, before depreciation, compensa- 
tion insurance fund and interest. These 
three items amounted to $65,631, leav- 
ing a surplus of $9,484 for the month. 
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News Notes 


Net Realized of $74,346—For the 
month of January, 1922, the Market 
Street Railway, San Francisco, Cal., re- 
ports a railway operating revenue of 
$764,885 and a railway operating ex- 
pense of $579,612. The gross income 
amounted to $188,017 from which de- 
ducting bond interest, etc., a net in- 
come remains of $74,346. 


Good Showing for January in Boston. 
— The total receipts of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway for January, 
1922, amounted to $2,837,057 against 
$2,930,072 for the same month a year 
ago. The total operating expenses were 
$1,831,474 against $2,062,146. The total 
“cost of service” for the month was 
$2,633,783. The excess of “receipts” 
over “cost of service” was $203,274, an 
increase of $92,372 over January, 1921. 


New Issue Offered.—Bonbright & 
Company, New York, N. Y., are offer- 
ing $1,000,000 of the Tri-City Railway 
& Light Company’s first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. The 
bonds are dated July 1, 1910, and are 
due July 1, 1930. The price is 92 and 
accrued interest, yielding about 6.25 per 


cent. The Tri-City Railway has out- 
standing, including this issue, $11,- 
750,000. 


Negotiations for Sale in Prospect.— 
It appears that negotiations have been 
completed for the sale of the defunct 
Norwalk-Shelby line to the Wilkoff 
Syndicate, Pittsburgh, Pa. A certified 
check of $10,000 has been deposited with 
G. Ray Craig, Norwalk, master commis- 
sioner of the company. Formal ap- 
proval of the sale by Federal Judge 
Killits is expected soon. Operation was 
suspended by the traction line last 
March. 


Stock Issue Offered—The Hagers- 
town & Frederick Railway operating in 
Cumberland, Md., has inaugurated a 
Community Partnership Policy, which 
is simply the extension to its customers 
and the public of a plan whereby they 
may become partners in the business. 
The company announces the issue of 
$200,000 par value of its 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at $50 a 
share, which is the par value. It is the 
plan that this entire issue be taken by 
local people. 


Suburban Road Sold Under Fore- 
closure.—The property of the Syracuse 
& Suburban Railroad, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was sold under foreclosure on Feb. 24 
to I. D. Vann for $10,000. Mr. Vann 
represented J. M. Steer of the Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the first mortgage bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee. The sale was made 
under proceedings brought by the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Philadelphia. The 
first mortgage due was for $485,722 and 
the second mortgage $150,000. 
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Experimental Fare Periods 
Extended 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Connecticut announced on Feb. 28 that 
the 5-cent fare would continue in 
Bridgeport until further orders. The 
commission’s order for the ninety days 
test contained a provision for its con- 
tinuance until the commission ordered 
otherwise. The period of the test ex- 
pired on Feb. 20, but the 5-cent fare 
order continues in force. This applies 
equally to the rate of fare charged in 
Norwalk. Connecticut Company offi- 
cials have stated that no tokens allow- 
ing for three rides for 25 cents would 
be sold for those two divisions as they 
are under the Public Utilities Board 
order as regards rate of fare. 


Lower Fare in Prospect 

Car riders in Cleveland, Ohio, will 
very likely have their car fare reduced 
early this coming summer, if the same 
gradual but steady improvement in 
business conditions that has been manl- 
fest for the past several months con- 
tinues. That is just disclosed by the 
January report of the Cleveland Rail- 
way, read to the company directors on 
Feb. 23. 

This report shows that the company 
in January earned a surplus of $1,978 
over and above all expenses. The defi- 
cit in the interest fund has now been 
reduced to $87,061, and the grand total 
surplus in the company’s operating re- 
serve fund, including $28,298 accumu- 
lated in January, is $442,748. The 
company carried a total of 32,876,191 
passengers in January, a slight in- 
crease over the previous month. 

The company’s fiscal year ended last 
month, at which time the surplus in the 
operating fund was transferred to the 
interest fund, giving the interest fund 
a surplus of more than $350,000. The 
interest fund is the fare barometer, and 
when it contains $700,000 the fare must 
automatically be reduced one notch. 


Fare Referendum Will Not 
Be Submitted 


No referendum on the question of a 
5-cent fare with a tax levy to liquidate 
the resulting deficit in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Municipal Railway will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Seattle at the 
May election. Councilman C. B. Fitz- 
gerald’s measure, providing for such 
a veferendum, was defeated in the 
Council recently by a vote of five to 
three. 

One reason for the defeat of the 
ordinance was the decision of three 
Councilmen to vote against it, in order 
that Councilman Erickson’s plan to 
load the entire cost of operation and 
maintenance of the railway upon the 
general fund should go to the voters 


as a clear-cut issue, so that it may 
be defeated once and for all. The 5- 
cent fare referendum proposed by 
Councilman Fitzgerald would, it is be- 
lieved, cloud the issue and leave the 
Erickson plan in the offing for an- 
other year, so that taxpayers and pros- 
pective taxpayers would not know 
whether to expect the 18 mills addi- 
tion to the tax levy which it is esti- 
mated would result from the Erickson 
scheme. 


Witt Suggests Solution of 
Traffic Problem 


In answer to the query of The Press 
as to the solution of the traffic problem 
in the Public Square of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Peter Witt, traffic expert, suggests a 
plan with the conveniences of loading 
and unloading at one place, immunity 
from traffic dangers and protection 
from storms when transferring. The 
three outstanding features of the plan 
are to keep vehicular traffic out of the 
Public Square altogether, prohibit park- 
ing there at any time, and loading all 
Square trolley traffic from one plat- 
form extending the length of Ontario 
Street through the Public Square with a 
sheltered inclosure in the center. 


Washington Fares Reduced 


Slight Concession to Purchasers of Tokens Is Ordered by Commission—Leg- 
islative and Merger Program Failed 


Effective March 1, the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
reduced the rate of fare on the electric railways in the national capital from the 
present basis of five tokens for 35 cents to six tokens for 40 cents, but main- 


taining the present 8-cent cash fare. 


N JULY 29, 1921, the commission 

issued an order reducing fares on 
the lines in the District of Columbia 
from 8 cents cash, or four tokens for 30 
cents, to 8 cents cash or five tokens for 
35 cents, these rates to be effective 
until March 1, 1922, on which date they 
were to be restored automatically to 
those in effect on Oct. 18, 1919, unless 
on or before March 1, 1922, the commis- 
sion should order otherwise. 

On Jan. 12, 1922, the commission an- 
nounced its intention of holding a public 
hearing to consider the question of the 
rates of fare to be effective on and 
after March 1, 1922, with particular 
reference to correlated operating sub- 
jects which it listed under nine different 
heads. 

In its decision just rendered, the 
commission before proceeding to a dis- 
cussion of the testimony given at the 
public hearings on these several ques- 
tions on Feb. 1 and 2, 1922, says it 
felt it should state its position on the 
question of whether the rate of fare 
for all the companies in the District 
of Columbia should be uniform or 
whether each company should be con- 
sidered separately and such a rate of 
fare established for it as will enable 
it to earn a fair and reasonable rate 
of return upon the fair value of its 
used and useful property. It was con- 
tended by both the Capital Traction 
Company and the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company, that the rate 
of fare should be uniform. It was con- 
tended with equal force by the repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations that, under the provisions 
of the public utilities act, the commis- 
sion has no authority to consider these 
two companies as one and must estab- 
lish separate rates of fare for each. 
The position which the commission took 
on Oct. 18, 1919, is in effect that the 
two systems are so related that if the 


present character of service is to be 
maintained, much less improved, it is 
deemed imperative that uniform rates 
be maintained on the two systems. 

At that time the commission said 
that it was true that the disparity in 
the net earnings of the two corpora- 
tions is very great; that every proper 
means of correcting this disparity 
should be taken and that a big step 
toward this end lay in modifying the 
provisions of the law under which 
street railway companies are required 


CAPITAL TRACTION COMPANY 
€ 
Ev okarapatatete $ 372,268 


return in 1920, actual ........ 536,016 
Earned in excess of a 7 per cent 

return in 1921, actual ........ 584,309 
*HEstimated earnings in excess of a 

7_per cent return) 1922". .° kc 517,479 


$2,010,072 


WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY’S SYSTEM 
Amount by which the combined 
companies failed to earn a 7 
per cent return: 


Actual 191 Oat. veisaens ante $ 780,444 
Actual 519200 cncisnteseeisicre'e 401,919 
Actual 102 an nike ere 121,761 
*Hstimatedj01923/( 3... cn 2.5.6 458,553 


$1,762,677 


Net amount paid in excess of 7 
per cent return on fair value of 
all companies 


to pay into the public treasury 4 per 
cent of their gross revenues. 

In carrying out its expressed inten- 
tion to seek remedial legislation a bill 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Jan. 25, 1920, the prin- 
cipal provisions of which contemplated 
a change in the method of taxation from 
the present 4 per cent tax on gross 
receipts to a tax of 50 per cent on net 
income in excess of 6 per cent return 
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and 75 per cent on net income in excess 
of 7 per cent return, with no tax if 
the net income is less than a 6 per cent 
return. Since that time twelve other 
bills have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives and five in the 
Senate, all seeking to provide some form 
of relief to the public from high fares. 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION FAILED 


The remedial legislation has _ all 
failed and the effort also failed which 
was made to bring the two companies 
together in voluntary consolidation. 
Under the circumstances the commission 
felt that it should adhere to its posi- 
tion to keep the rates of fare uniform. 
Any other policy, it felt, would bank- 
rupt the weaker carrier. 

The effect of maintaining a uniform 
rate of fare for these two companies 
during the past three years, including 
the effect for the present year at the 
existing rates if this policy be con- 
tinued, is shown by the commission on 
the preceding page. 

The fair value of the properties of 
the Capital Traction Company and of 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company system, as of Dec. 31, 1921, 
was, respectively, $15,865,798 and $17,- 
469,527, or a total of $33,335,326, based 
upon the commission’s findings. These 
figures included the net amounts of 
additional property placed in service 
during 1921, at the actual cost thereof. 
The commission says that in calculating 
the rate of return earned by each of 
these companies during that year the 
weighted average of the 1921 additions 
should be taken, not the full amount of 
such additions. This would reduce the 
fair value figures just given to an 
average fair value for each company 
of $15,734,221 and $17,236,409 respec- 
tively. On this basis the rate of return 
actually earned during 1921 becomes 
10.73 per cent for the Capital Traction 
Company and 6.25 per cent for the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany system. If these two principal 
street railway companies be considered 
as one, their combined operations dur- 
ing the year 1921 will show a rate of 
return of 8.38 per cent upon the com- 
mission’s findings of fair value. 


COMPANY PROTESTED VALUATION 


The commission says that these earn- 
ings are in excess of what may be ex- 
pected in 1922, principally because the 
rate of fare during the first eight 
months of that year was higher than 
the present rate. The estimates for 
the two companies for 1922 at the 
present rates of fare show a rate of 
return on the fair values as of Dec. 
31, 1921, of 10.26 per cent and 4.375 
per cent, respectively, or a combined 
rate of return of 7.17 per cent. Ex- 
pressed in dollars, this amounts to 
$58,926.13 in excess of 7 per cent return 
on the combined fair value. 

In the petition submitted by the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany at the opening of the case the 
company discussed 'the question of the 
fair value of its property as a basis 
for fixing rates. The position it took 


then that the basis of the valuation was 
unfair was also discussed by the presi- 
dent of the company in his testimony, 
the claim being made that the cost of 
reproduction, using the commission’s 
basis and quantities as of July 1, 1914, 
and using the present costs, shows that 
the property at this time would cost 
over $10,110,606 more than the figures 
used by the commission. A _ similar 
claim was made at the hearing by the 
Capital Traction Company, the increase 
in the reproduction cost of that com- 
pany’s property, at this time being 
placed at about $4,000,000. On this 
point the commission said: 


The commission does not consider it 
necessary nor advisable to enter into a dis- 
cussion of these claims at this time. It is 
sufficient to say that the trial court has 
upheld the findings of the commission in 
the Potomac Electric Power Company’s 
case in every particular; the Court of Ap- 
peals has reversed the lower court on two 
points only, on one of which the companies 
now rely for their arguments for an in- 
ereased fair value; an appeal has been 
taken from the latter decision to the United 
States Supreme Court, which that court 
has allowed, and briefs and transcripts of 
the evidence are being prepared for pre- 
sentation to that court. The commission 
will await the decision of that court be- 
fore attempting to revise its findings of 
fair value. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1922 CONSIDERED 


The commission in its finding then 
goes at considerable length into the 
estimates of the probable cost of opera- 
tion for 1922, compares the rates of 
fare in effect in Washington with those 
charged in about seventy-five other 
cities, and coneludes that “a reduction 
in the rate of fare is justified from the 
evidence in this case, and, after con- 
sidering the effect on the revenues of 
the combined companies, reaches the 
conclusion that the token fare should 
be reduced from 7 cents to 62 cents, 
the cash fare to remain unchanged and 
the present charge for intercompany 
transfers to continue.” 


Commission Requests Opposing 
Authorities in Rehearing Case 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission, with a view to examining 
again the principles governing rights 
of way lands and uniform mileage 
fares, has addressed a letter to city 
attorneys and special representatives 
of communities and organizations ap- 
pearing in the case of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway asking these parties to 
furnish briefs and citations on these 
subjects at the rehearing of the rail- 
way’s case in Los Angeles on March 
20, which was postponed from Feb. 24. 
The commission pointed out that while 
its recent rate and service decision re- 
garding the Pacific Electric followed 
the law as it heretofore has been in- 
terpreted by the courts, it always 
stands ready to receive suggestions and 
hear arguments in support of other 
views. 

The questions on which the commis- 
sion specially asked for opposing au- 
thority were the consideration that 
should be given donated lands and 
bonuses and the fairness of allowing 
the same rate per miles on paying as 
on non-paying lines. 


¢ 


Authority of I. C. C. Over Intra- 
state Rates Upheld 


Increased intrastate railroad rates 
put into effect in all States by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the last nine months were upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court on 
Feb. 27. 

The court declared constitutional that 
part of the rate-making provisions of 
the Esch-Cummins law, which gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission vir- 
tually complete control of the intrastate 
as well as interstate rates. 

This provision of the law was at- 
tacked by forty-three States which 
claimed that their sovereign rights were 
invaded by the statute and that Con- 
gress had no authority to give the 
commission control over intrastate 
rates, but only over interstate matters. 

The suit, the first legal attack against 
the Esch-Cummins Law to reach the 
Supreme Court, was brought by the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
against the Burlington Railroad to en- 
join the charging of the higher rates. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
in this case is regarded as one of the 
most important that the Supreme Court 
has rendered in recent years. In brief, 
it means that the Commerce Commis- 
sion has unlimited power to safeguard 
the revenues of interstate carriers from 
injurious action by state authorities 
through the fixing of local rates. It 
practically disposes of the issue of 
states’ rights so far as the exercise of 
them may reduce railroad revenues be- 
low the level determined upon by the 
federal commission as reasonable. 


NEW LEGISLATION PENDING 


In previous decisions the Supreme 
Court had indicated that, while Con- 
gress undoubtedly had the power under 
the Constitution to pursue the protec- 
tion of interstate commerce into the 
domain of the states if necessary, it 
had not exercised that power, except 
so far as ‘direct discriminations in 
specific rates were concerned. In pass- 
ing the transportation act, according to 
the theory of the railroads and the 
federal commission now upheld by the 
Supreme Court, the federal commission 
was given power not only to remove 
discriminations in specific rates, but 
also general discriminations against in- 
terstate commerce where only the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness or adequacy 
of the total revenue was concerned. 

Legislation is pending in Congress, 
notably in the Capper bill, to amend the 
rate-making sections of the transporta- 
tion act so as to restore jurisdiction 
over state rates to the state authori- 
ties, regardless of the effect upon the 
revenues of the carriers or the yield 
upon their property investment. 


Increased Patronage Noted.—Electric 
railway patronage in Miami and Miami 
Beach (Fla.), for January, 1922, has in- 
ereased 15 per cent over January, 1921, 
according to R. L. Ellis, manager of the 
Miami Beach Electric Company. 
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Rumor Weekly Pass 
May Be Adopted 


The Tacoma Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., is considering 
the installation of the weekly pass sys- 
tem on its lines, similar to that in use 
in Youngstown, Ohio. This is indicated 
by the fact that the company recently 
sent Richard T. Sullivan, its manager, 
to Youngstown, to investigate and re- 
port on the success of the plan in that 
city. No confirmation or denial of the 
plan has been made by the Tacoma 
officials. However, a resolution has 
been introduced in the City Council, 
asking the Department of Public Works 
to request the Tacoma Railway & Power 
Company to establish a weekly pass to 
cost $1, and to be good for an unlimited 
number of rides during the week. The 
resolution asks the department to do 
everything possible to get Tacoma fares 
down to franchise provisions. Mr. Sul- 
livan is very likely conversant on con- 
ditions in Youngstown, being formerly 
general manager of the Mahoning & 
Shenango Railway & Light Company. 


Another Small Company Gets 
By on Five Cents 


Another small road has been able to 
get by on a 5-cent fare, during the 
trying war-time period. It was a ter- 
rible struggle, but the company has 
succeeded. The railway in question is 
the one at Hannibal, Mo., operated by 
the Hannibal Railway & Electric Com- 
pany. Included in the system are 6.5 
miles of track. The need of the com- 
pany was great for increased revenue, 
and in its effort to preserve the full 
value of the service to the public the 
company in 1918 sought an advance in 
fares. After no end of delays the 
matter finally came before the Public 
Service Commission at a rehearing last 
December for determination. The rail- 
way, however, having struggled along 
in the meantime as best it could, with- 
drew its appeal for help, realizing that 
as the tendency everywhere was toward 
price recession, the stigma of seeking 
an advance in rates just at that time 
would attach to it, although it would 
be unfair to the company that this 
should be so. 

The increase in fare sought in 1918 
was from 5 cents to 6 cents, with a 
corresponding increase for half fares. 
After several months, the Public Service 
Commission, to which the appeal had 
been addressed, turned down the re- 
quest. During the late summer of 1920 
the commission sent its auditors and 
engineers to examine the plant. The 
final outcome was that in December, 
1921, the commission granted a further 
hearing on the original request. During 
all of this time the company operated 
on a 5-cent fare. It is still doing so. 

After looking at the matter from all 
angles the company decided to ask the 
commission to dismiss its request with- 
out prejudice. This the commission did. 
As stated before, the company was 
prompted to this action by the fact that 
it did not think it propitious to seek 
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an increase in fares when prices gen- 
erally were on the downward trend. 
Moreover, as the company had been 
able, by exercising the greatest econ- 
omy, to struggle along after a fashion, 
it figured that the prospect which was 
ahead of an early return to normal con- 
ditions removed the need for insisting 
on relief. The record is all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that 
the company is still running two-man 
cars and that the equipment necessarily 
is not the most efficient available to 
companies whose means permit them to 
adopt all that is best in modern methods 
of equipment and engineering. 


Repeal One-Man Car Ordinance.— 
The ordinance prohibiting the use of 
one-man cars in Sacramento, Cal., was 
repealed recently by a plurality of ap- 
proximately 500 votes. 


Pay-Leave Plan Suggested. 


Collec- 
tion of fares as passengers leave the 
car instead of when they enter is sug- 
gested as a means of relieving con- 
gestion on the lines in Camden, N. J., 
of the Public Service Railway by the 
trolley schedules committee of the 
Camden Chamber of Commerce. 


Council Rejects Plan.—The plan of 
the Tri-City Railway, Davenport, Iowa, 
to install a monthly ticket system has 
been rejected by the City Council. This 
scheme of increasing individual fares 
to 10 cents and offering 5-cent fares to 
the holders of monthly tickets was 
discussed in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of Feb. 25. 

Hearing Postponed.—The hearing on 
the 10-cent fare rate on the lines of 
the Grays Harbor Railway, Light & 
Power Company operating between 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam has been post- 
poned until March 8. The hearing was 
set for March 1. Several weeks ago 
the 10-cent fare went into effect and 
has been the cause for considerable 
protest. 

Planning to Expedite Ticket Sale 
The action of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Traction Company in discontinuing the 
sale of two tickets for 15 cents has 
brought forth protests from many citi- 
zens. Before the Street Railway Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Walter A. Draper, vice-president of the 
traction company, presented data show- 
ing how the sale of tickets at the rate 
of two at a time impeded service. He 
said that the traction company was pre- 
paring plans whereby car tickets would 
be placed on sale in any store that may 
care to handle them. 

One-Man Cars on Line to Lake.— 
One-man cars have been placed in serv- 
ice on the line of the Connecticut Com- 
pany between Willimantic and Lake 
Coventry. After leaving Willimantic 
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the route of this line runs for the most 
part along the public highway. Except 
in the summer, when the lake is popular 
as a resort, the service between the two 
places over the single track line is in- 
frequent. The road is divided into two 
zones, one furnishing service over the 
main street of Willimantic as far as 
Perkins Corners and the other extend- 
ing from Perkins Corners to the lake. 


Rehearing Postponed—On Feb. 20 
the California State Railroad Commis- 
sion postponed to March 20 the Pacific 
Electric Railway’s rehearing of the 
Hollywood rate case, which was sched- 
uled to take place before the State Rail- 
road Commission in Los Angeles on 
Feb. 24, 25 and 27. The postponement. 
was caused by the serious illness of Paul 
J. Ost, assistant engineer of the San 
Francisco Municipal Railway, who has 
been called to represent the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce. The rehearing 
was granted the Hollywood Board of 
Trade, which is fighting the increase of 
the local fare to 10 cents on the Pacific 
Electric Lines serving its territory. 


Scranton Rezoned.—The Scranton, 
Montrose & Binghamton Railway, 
Scranton, Pa., in a decision of the 


Public Service Commission dated Aug. 
16, 1921, is ordered to rearrange its 
zoning system. The boundary of the 
first zone had been placed by the com- 
pany at a point three-quarters of a 
mile from the boundary line of the city, 
where the zone had previously ended. 
To enable patrons living within the 
second zone, and thus within the city, 
to ride into the center of the city for 
one fare of 7 cents, the commission 
ordered that the limit of the first zone 
be extended to the city line. 


Double-Berthing Plan in Effect.—The 
Dallas (Tex.) Railway is now employing 
the double-berthing plan of loading 
street cars in the business district of 
Dallas, as a means of speeding up 
traffic. This has just been made pos- 
sible by the passage by the City Com- 
mission of an ordinance authorizing 
such practice. The ordinance was 
passed on recommendation of the Dallas 
Safety Council and with the approval of 
the officials of the railway. New safety 
zones range in length from 90 ft. to 125 
ft. from the property line of the inter- 
secting street, and will permit the berth- 
ing at the same time of two cars for 
loading and discharging passengers. 


May Operate Trackless Trolleys.— 
Several track’ess trolleys will be pur- 
chased by the International Railway 
Buffalo, N. Y.. for operation on Bailey 
Avenue if the necessary franchise is 
secured from the municipal authorities. 
Residents in the Bailey Avenue section 
have approved of the offer of the trac- 
tion company to operate trackless trol- 
leys in that section instead of laying 
tracks in that newly developed resi- 
dential district. The International Rail- 
way to!'d residents of the section as rep- 
resented in the Bailey-Kensington Busi- 
ness Men’s Association that its financial 
condition is not such that it could go 
ahead with laying a double track line in 
Bailey Avenué until that section of the 
city is better developed. 
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Promotions on Cleveland 
Railway 


R. W. Emerson Named General Manager 
—A. E. Duty His Assistant—A. L. 
Behner General Superintendent 


Promotions for three employees of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway have just 
been announced by John J. Stanley, 
president, as a result of the recent death 
of George L. Radcliffe, vice-president 
and general manager of the company. 

Ralph W. Emerson is named general 
manager. Since September, 1915, Mr. 
Emerson has been assistant superin- 
tendent of the company. 

Mr. Emerson’s experience in the trac- 
tion field has been varied and rather 
unusual. Graduating in 1906 from Case 
School of Applied Science as a mechani- 
al and electrical engineer, he joined the 
engineering force of the Cleveland Rail- 
way immediately thereafter. In 1910 
he resigned from the service of this 
company to install and operate a power 


A. E, Duty 


as a motorman. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Cleveland, Southwestern & 
Columbus Railway. For a number of 
years he was very active in the work of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
& Elect¥ic Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica as one of the international vice- 
presidents. On Novy. 1, 1910, he was 
appointed superintendent of employ- 
ment for the Cleveland Railway, and 
became assistant general superintendent 
on Feb. 1, 1912. 


Paul Warwick Is Executive 
Secretary of Georgia 
Utility Committee 


Paul Warwick, assistant director of 
public relations for the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company the past few months, 
became executive secretary during Feb- 
ruary of the Georgia Committee on 
Public Utility Information. Mr. War- 
wick has been well known in newspaper 
circles in the Southern states for several 
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assistant director of public relations of 
the Georgia company by John R. Marsh, 
who has been connected with the 
editorial department of the Georgian in 
Atlanta for more than two years. 


W. H. Taylor Assistant 


Executive 
Appraisal and Rate Expert Joins 
Georgia Railway & Power 
Company 


William H. Taylor, president for the 
past several years of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Gas Company, has joined the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, as 
executive assistant to Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of the company, and 
Hugh M. Atkinson, chairman of the 
board of directors. He has become na- 
tionally known in public utility circles 
as an expert in appraisal and rate mat- 
ters and in general consulting engineer- 
ing work. 

Mr. Taylor joined the Omaha Gas 
Company nine years ago as general 
manager of its properties, and seven 
years ago he became president of the 
company. Prior to that time he was 
with the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, as engineer in charge of the gas 


R. W. EMERSON 


plant of the New York & North Shore 
Traction Company at Roslyn, L. I, N. Y. 
When that road began operating he 
acted as general superintendent, con- 
tinuing in that capacity until 1915, 
when he rejoined the Cleveland Railway. 
Mr. Emerson is thirty-seven years old. 

A. E. Duty is advanced from the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of the 
Cleveland Railway to assistant general 
manager. Mr. Duty is sixty-nine years 
old. He has been actively connected 
with electric transportation in Cleveland 
for more than fifty years. For the 
past ten years he has been general 
superintendent of the Cleveland Rail- 
way. Word of his promotion was wired 
Mr. Duty at Pasadena, Cal., where he is 
spending the winter. 

Arthur L. Behner is promoted to the 
position of general superintendent of 
the Cleveland Railway. He is known 
throughout the country in traction cir- 
cles as “Al” Behner. Twenty years ago 
he entered the service of the company 


years, having been connected with the 
Atlanta Constitution before and since 
the war as an editorial and feature 
writer. He served in the overseas 
forces during the war with the Eighty- 
second Division. ; 

The Georgia committee was organ- 
ized only last year and Lincoln K. Starr, 
now director of public relations for the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
served as its first secretary. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to keep the 
public informed on matters pertaining 
to the public utilities throughout the 
State and to build good will for these 
utilities by the dispensing of reliable 
and accurate information concerning 
them and their operation. Among 
the plans it proposes to carry out this 
year is an extensive newspaper adver- 
tising sampaign that is to serve an 
educational purpose in the building of 
public good will for the utilities of the 
State. 

Mr. Warwick has been succeeded as 


and electrical properties on the main 
line out of Philadelohia. He had previ- 
ously served with the Fulton County 
Gas & Electric Company Gloversville, 
N. Y., for a period of three years, where 
he also was engaged in engineering 
work. 
Mr. TAYLOR KNOWN NATIONALLY 


While president of the Omaha Gas 
Company, Mr. Taylor served on various 
committees for the National American 
Gas Association, and was also repre- 
sentative of the association. in the Iowa 
district. He was also president at one 
time of the Iowa District Gas Associa- 
tion. The bulk of his work the past 
few years has been in connection with 
rate cases before commissions and 
courts either as a witness or as a rate 
and appraisal expert. His duties with 
the Georgia company will be of a gen- 
eral nature in that he will act as the 
personal representative of the chairman 
of the board and the president. 
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Mr. Taylor was graduated from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology at 
Hoboken, N. J., as a mechanical engi- 
neer in 1902. 


W. F. Bellinger and A. L. Smith 
Head New Departments 
of Georgia Railway 


Following the resignation recently of 
G. A. Iler, superintendent of operation 
in the electrical department of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, F. L. Butler, general operating 
manager, has divided this work into 
two separate departments and announces 
the appointment of W. F. Bellinger and 
A. L. Smith to take charge. 

Mr. Bellinger, who has been assistant 
superintendent of operation, becomes 
general superintendent in the electrical 
department to have supervision of the 
commercial trouble men, load  dis- 
patchers and operators of all the sta- 
tions of the company near Atlanta, 
and all stations in other cities. Mr. 
Smith, who has been superintendent of 
the substation construction and steam 
heating division, is made superintendent 
of tests and repairs. He will continue 
in charge of the other division and will 
also have supervision of the repair and 
testing departments. 


W. C. Smith Retires from Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric Company 


W. C. Smith, for many years super- 
intendent of the Newcastle District of 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, and manager 
of Cascade Park, has resigned. He does 
not expect to go into any other work. 

Mr. Smith has been active in the 
railway industry for forty-two years. 
He has watched it grow from a city 
transportation by horse cars to an inter- 
urban transportation by electricity. He 
drove a horse car, but he acted also as 
conductor, and traffic manager as well if 
anything obstructed the peaceful path 
of the car. From 1880 to 1883 he suc- 
cessfully conveyed passengers for the 
Citizens’ Passenger Railway Company 
of Pittsburgh in what was then record- 
breaking time. In 1883 he became 
stable chief and superintendent of the 
East End Division, and in 1889 assistant 
superintendent of the Citizens’ Traction 
Company. 

His experience includes direction of 
cable cars, for during his service with 
this company cable cars were widely 
used. He climbed steadily higher, hold- 
ing the post of general manager of the 
Central Traction Company, Centralia, 
Til. Upon the consolidation of the Pitts- 
burgh companies Mr. Smith was made 
superintendent of transportation. From 
1901 to 1904 he was assistant manager 


and later general manager of the 
Mahoning Valley Street Railway, 
Youngstown, Ohio, but returned for 


three years to Pittsburgh. Since 1907 
Mr. Smith has been with the Mahoning 
Valley & Shenango Railway & Light 
Company, Youngstown, as superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Newcastle. 
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Guy C. Hecker Appointed 
Special Engineer 


Guy C. Hecker, formerly general 
engineer for the Westinghouse Elec- 
trie & Manufacturing Company, has 
been appointed special engineer in the 
headquarters office of the American 
Electric Railway Association, his duties 
to commence March 15. Mr. Heck- 
er’s duties will be principally those 
which were formerly performed by 
the present Executive Secretary, J. 
W. Welsh, when he held the _ posi- 
tion of special engineer. This office has 
been vacant since Mr. Welsh was made 
acting secretary at the time of Mr. 
Burritt’s resignation. It is also ex- 
pected that this will materially assist 
the engineering association in its work. 

Mr. Hecker’s connection with the 
electric railway industry dates from 
1903 when he became connected with 
the Citizens’ Traction Company of 
Pittsburgh. He was there until 1908 as 
wireman, and substation and power 
station operator. In 1908 he entered 
the electrical engineering course of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh, working evenings as load 
dispatcher for the Pittsburgh Railways 


G. C. HECKER 


Company. He became load dispatcher 
on the regular force two years later 
About 1914 he was made chief electri- 
cian of the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany in charge of substation construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance; he 
also had charge of electrical mainte- 
nance of power stations until power 
generation was transferred to the 
Duquesne Light Company. 

After spending, in 1919, a short time 
as the Pittsburgh representative of 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing 
Company and later in the year as dis- 
trict manager of the Bristol Company, 
he became in 1920 a general engineer of 
the Westinghouse company in the rail- 
way department. In this position he 
has spent a great deal of time in the 
analysis of railway properties to de- 
termine the economies which may be 
realized by the adoption of automatic 
substation control. It is from this po- 
sition that Mr. Hecker has resigned to 
accept appointment to the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

Myr. Hecker is thirty-four years old. 
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Dr. Philip A. Brennen, who has been 
connected with the legal department of 
the Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Rapid Transit 
Company, for fifteen years, has resigned 
from his position. He has been trial 
counsel for the company in many of its 
greatest cases, notably those arising out 
of the Malbone Street tunnel crash in 
1917. 


E. C. Crosby, who constructed the 
Springfield (Vt.) Electric Railway, has 
disposed of all his interests in that 
company. He has also retired from 
active management of the Massachu- 
setts Consolidated Railways, Greenfield, 
but retains his connection with the 
company. A new company, the Spring- 
field Terminal Railway, takes over the 
Springfield Electric Railway. He was 
associated in the construction of the 
lines of the latter. 


Obituary 


HaUeUeHenSCOuSUSNOEELL 


W. T. Bryan, formerly president of 
the Athens (Ga.) Street Railway, and 
one of the best known financiers in 
Georgia for several years, died recently. 


George E. Morris, trial counsel for 
the Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway, 
died Feb. 15, at his home in Milton, 
Mass. He was a member of the firm 
of McConnell, Pinanski & Morris. 


John A. Weir, ex-president of the 
Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company Employees, died in 
New York City, Feb. 3. He. was 
formerly an agent on the Subway Divi- 
sion of the Interborough company. 
From the organization of the Brother- 
hood in 1916 Mr. Weir held the position 
of a leader, for his desire to promote 
the best interests of all employees led 
him to work constantly for them. He 
was first a delegate for the station men 
of the Subway Division, soon after be- 
coming vice-president. This position 
he held from 1917 to 1918, when he was 
made president to succeed John A. 
Phelan. He was re-elected in 1919. 


T. J. Evans, builder and operator of 
one of the first commercial electric rail- 
ways, died at Hollywood, Cal., on Feb. 
2. He was ninety-one years old. Mr. 
Evans planned, financed, and built the 
Council Bluffs Street Railway and the 
present electric railway bridge, which 
was first used in October, 1880. He 
organized and directed two construction 
corporations; ‘the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Railway & Bridge Company and 
the Council Bluffs Street Railway. One 
company built the bridge and the other 
built the railway. The figures pub- 
lished at the time showed the bridge 
cost approximately $450,006. Mr. Evans 
eventually devoted all his attention to 
promotion of public enterprises, build- 
ing several electric lines in Illinois. He 
was an associate of Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas in his early 
manhood when his father was a leader 
in Illinois polities. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Will Enter Market for Railroad 
Equipment 

J. P. Ernster and A. W. Barker, 
directing managers of the Founders 
Organization, 325 Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., expect soon to be 
in the market for railroad equipment. 
The firm is connected with the North- 
ern Bond & Investment Corporation 
and has practically completed the sur- 
vey from Columbus, on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in Stillwater County, Mont., in a 
general southwest direction into the 
New World Mining district at the 
northeast corner of the Yellowstone 
National Park. This railroad will be 
a standard gage, electrically operated. 
It taps rich coal, timber and mineral 
districts. It will be 83 miles long. Ac 
tive construction work of the road, it is 
expected, will be started this spring. 
Engineers are now at work on bridge 
design to cross the Yellowstone River. 
The same organization plans the erec- 
tion of an ore reduction plant in the 
Divide and New World Mining districts 
and power development in this district. 
All of the work is under ‘the supervision 
of the firm. 


Standardization Increases 
Material Salability 


An instance in which standardized 
American overhead trolley wire and 
transmission line equipment was pre- 
ferred to a German product is cited in 
Commerce Reports for Feb. 6. An 
order of material for Swiss use by an 
American firm showed that the Amer- 
ican equipment was purchased in spite 
of the fact that a much lower figure 
was obtainable from German manufac- 
tured equipment. Investigation shows 
that the engineer in this case wanted a 
high class standardized material that 
could be relied upon not to change 
periodically and so render obsolete the 
parts and supplies needed for replace- 
ment. 


Business Decline Continues 


‘Continued declines in business and 
industrial activity marked the months 
of December and January, according to 
a report issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Pig iron 
production increased in December to 
1,649,000 tons, which was 90 per cent 
more than the year’s minimum point, 
in July, when 865,000 tons were pro- 
duced. Sales of structural steel de- 
creased practically 30 per cent in 
December, when 71,500 gross tons were 
purchased, but were still three times 
larger than in February, 1921. 

The report notes as of great import 
that prices have been comparatively 


stable for the past six months. It 
predicts only gradual decreases from 
now on. Imports and exports increased 
slightly in December, according to the 
report. The Department of Commerce 
has also issued statistics on the average 
mill prices of lumber for the past six 
months, and the averages for 1919 and 
1920, also preliminary figures for the 
year 1921. 


I. C. C. Reports on 1921 
Freight Traffic 


Reports just received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show that 
during 1921 there was a falling off in 
the freight traffic of the country of ap- 
proximately 23.3 per cent compared 
with the volume the previous year. The 
greatest decrease, the reports showed, 
was in the Eastern District, where the 
net ton miles for the past calendar year 
amounted to 172,394,000,000, a reduc- 
tion of 55,906,000,000 or 24% per cent 
compared with the year before. The 
Western District came next with a re- 
duction of 22% per cent, the net ton 
miles totaling 127,044,000,000, which was 
36,910,000,000 below 1920. A falling off 
of 20.6 per cent was reported by the 
carriers in the Southern District, where 
the net ton miles totaled 44,729,000,000 
in 1921 compared with 56,303,000,000 
or a reduction of 11)574,000,000 net ton 
miles in 1920. 
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Electrification of Central 
Railway of Brazil 


Announcement and call for tenders 
for the electrification of certain lines 
of the Central do Brazil Railway, the 
supply of traction and transport mate- 
rial, and material for construction of 
substations has been forwarded to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

These specifications will be loaned to 
firms interested through the bureau’s 
district offices. Inquiries should be sent. 
to the Electrical Equipment Division, 
referring to file No. 877. 


Boston Makes Budget 


The Boston Elevated Railway’s bud- 
get for 1922 will amount to at least $4,- 
000,000. Of this sum $2,000,000 will 
represent replacement due to deprecia- 
tion and $2,000,000 additional capital 
account. 


$3,750,000 Electrification 
Contract Awarded 


It is announced that the Metropoli- 
tan-Vickers Electrical Corporation, Man- 
chester, has secured the first contract 
in connection with the electrification of 
the South African Railways. The value 
of the order is between £750,000 and 
£1,000,000. The section involved is the 
main line in Natal from Glencoe to 
Pietermaritzburg, a distance of about 
120 miles. The country is mountainous 
and the mineral traffic on the railway 
is heavy. About 70 electric locomotives 
will be supplied, and they will haul 
heavier trains over the gradients than 
the steam locomotives have been able 
to do. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL PRICES—FEB. 28, 1922 


Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... ay £3 
Lead, cents per Ms pinata see iin ope erecewinyas 4.70 
Nickel, cents per Ib.<..5....-0...0........- 41.00 


Zino, cents per lb eagle ly. io ode ee eee 4.85 


Tin, Straits, centsperlb.................. 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, centsperlb.... 19.00 
Bahbitt metal, warehouse, cents per lb.: 
Best grado meee ein itsc.0 «<8: hye 32.00 
Commercials yanceeo i cscs. rcs ec eke 16.50 


Bituminous Coal 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
ROAGS ss ena cigs es bono Rete ase 4 
Somerset mine run, Boston.............+0+5 1 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh........... 2; 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago........ = 2.00 
Central, Il., screenings, Chicago........... rie 
Kansas Screenings, Kansas City........... 2 


Track Materials—Pittsburgh 


Standard Bessemer steel rails, gross ton..... $40.00 
Standard open hearth rails, gross ton........ $40.00 
Railroad spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, cents Ht 
MON LOL cm ERP ae nls o's avnie.s ose elalaiete sere 
Tie vies (flat type), cents per Ib........... 2.00 
Angle bars, cents perlb............+e0e00+ 2.40 
Rail bolts and nuts, Pittsburgh base,cents,lb. 4.123 
Steel bars, cents perlb................54.- 1.374 
Ties, white oak, Chicago, 6in.x 8in.x 8ft. 1.35 


Hardware—Pittsburgh 


Wire nails, cents perlb............... 2.40 
Sheet iron, (24 gage), cents perlb........... 2.85 
Sheet iron, galvanized, (24 gage),centsperlb 3.55 
Galvanized barbed wire, cents perlb........ 3.05 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents perlb...... 2.75 
Waste—New York 
Waste, wool, centsperlb..............+-+- 13.00 
Waste, cotton, (100 1b. bale), cents per lb.: 
WEG a7 dt teem tcc © b> oterslele rates © 10.00 
Or ee Ee A) ein. 35 eee Seplepe tone 9.00 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Linseed oil, (5 bbl. lots), cents per gal....... 94.00 
White lead, (100 lb. keg), cents perlb....... 12.25 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), cents per gal........ 88.00 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, A quality, discount*..... 85.5% 
Car window glass, (single strength) first 

three brackets, B quality, discount*..... 86.5% 
Car window glass, (double strength, all sizes, 

A quality), discount*.............0000- 5% 
Putty, 5]b. tins, cents perlb............ Bee 5.50 

*These prices are f.o.b. works, boxing 
charges extra. 

Wire—New York 
Copper wire base, cents perlb............+- 14, 12% 
Rubber-covered wire, cents perlb.........- 6.00 
Weatherproof wire base, cents perlb..:..... 15.50 
Paving Materials 

Paving stone, granite, 4 x 8 x 4, f.o.b. 

Chicago, dressed, per sq.yd.......sseeeee $3.35 

Commons Per BG. Vien: tive vine tne 3.00 
Wood block paving 3}, 16 treatment, N. Y., 

Pex save ngyos a cee ener sinking wee ibd 
Paving brick, 3} x 8} x 4, N. Y. per 1,000 in 

GALORE TOTS oe ulate kis Sita ree bles sae 49.50 
Crushed stone, 3-in., carload lots, N. Y., 

DEL CULV snes pivdige se siceinens etn wien ely faite 1.80 
Cement, Chicago consumers net prices, with- 

Ut BEB ane aera; iodo ALD einai oa ie, baepaint® 1.94 
Gravel, #-in., cu.yd., N. Y........2ssee00: ore 
Parid som yas siNaay cas etsravind Shee wale tclole re 1,00 


Old Metals—New York 


Heavy copper, cents perlb.........2+-++5- 9.374 
Light copper, cents per Ib... 7.874 
Heavy brass, cents per lb..........-.0000+- 4.874 
Zine, old scrap, cents perIb........-0esee+- 2.374 
Yellow brass, cents per lb (heavy)........-- 4.87% 
Lead, heavy, cents perlb...........+.0000+ 3.62% 
Steel car axles, Chicago, net ton..........-- $13.25 
Old car wheels, Chicago, gross ton.........- 14.75 
Rails (short), Chicago, gross ton 12.25 
Rails (relaying), Chicago, gross ton...... 22.50 
Machine turnings, Chicago, net ton......... 5.25 
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Rolling Stock 


TUrsGUUAECHUUEUSDED TONNE 


Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., operating in the 
city of Erie has awarded a contract 
for the building of twenty-five new cars” 
to the J. G. Brill Company for delivery 
some time during the month of May. 
They are of the one-man type. The 
cars are to be put in operation about 
June 1, according to present plans. 

The United Electric Railways, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will install one-man safety 
cars on one urban and seven suburban 
lines. These routes are Chalkstone- 
Elmwood Avenue, North Scituate, Che- 
pochet, Warren and Bristol, Riverpoint- 
Rocky Point, Pawtucket-Cumberland, 
and Cranston cross-town. The com- 
pany will buy new cars and also con- 
vert double truck cars for one-man 
operation. 

Illinois Traction System, based on its 
experience in Quincy, Ill., and Wichita, 
Kan., has purchased Economy meters 
for the street railway systems in Peoria 
and Bloomington, Ill., and for the cars 
of the St. Louis Electric Terminal Rail- 
way, which cperate over the McKinley 
Bridge between St. Louis and the IIli- 
nois suburbs of St. Louis. All of the 
meters used by the Illinois Traction 
System are equipped with the car in- 
spection dials. 


Track and Roadway 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway has been 
ordered by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, in a decision dated Aug. 16, 1921, 
and just published, to reconstruct its 
track underneath the overhead bridge in 
the town of Duryea. The estimated 
cost is placed at $2,035. The order 
states that the work was to be com- 
pleted by January of this year. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway will 
install a trackless trolley extension on 
Bridge Street if the company is given 
a franchise by the city. The company’s 
tracks will, in that event, also be ex- 
tended on Kalamazoo Avenue from 
Franklin Street to the cemetery, on 
Division Avenue from Burton to Alger 
Street, and on College Avenue to the 
country club. 


Miami Beach Electric Company, 
Miami, Fla., is now operating cars on 
West Flagler Street to a point beyond 
the Flagler Street bridge. Wires are 
being stretched to the end of the line 
in the northwest part of the city and 
cars are being operated on the line 
as the construction progresses. The 
Miami Beach Electric Company leases 
the Flagler Street line from the city. 

Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company Birmingham, Ala., is install- 
ing the necessary turnouts to allow the 
new routing which is now in progress. 
Extension of the Norwood line around 
the Norwood boulevard is expected to 
be completed very soon. Ties and 
rails have already been laid. It is 


stated that the wires will be strung in 
a short time. The extension is ex- 
pected to be put in operation when 
the one-man cars are put on. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., had its 
two-story brick garage badly damaged 
recently by fire. Two trucks were 
burned. 5 

Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio is negotiating at Fremont 
with the owners of the Birchard build- 
ing for the entire ground floor for use 
as a waiting room and. ticket office. At 
present, the electric line occupies a part 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
station for office purposes. 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway 
may have a new office building and 
waiting room for its patrons if the plan 
for the development of the bridge ap- 
proaches submitted by Architect Cobb 
of the Improvement League is carried 
out. His suggestion is the building of 
a trolley terminal building on the va- 
cant plot at the corner of Broadway and 
Vernon Street. This would help in the 
plan of the East-Side bridge approach. 

Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is rapidly completing the 
last link in a high-voltage circuit which 
will encirele three-quarters of the city 
and which will furnish electric power 
to the mammoth new truck plant of 
the International Harvester Company, 
on which construction work will start 
about the middle of March. The com- 
pany, upon completion of the present 
last link, will have the city surrounded 
on three sides by a 33,000-volt system. 
It is planned to extend the present 
system back to the Spy Run power 
plant, thus completing the circuit. 


Franchises 


Dallas-Terrell (Tex.) Interurban, 
now being built from Dallas to Terrell, 
has asked the City Council of Terrell 
for a franchise within the city limits of 
that city for the operation of its cars. 
It is proposed to have the line enter the 
city from the west over the campus of 
the Texas Military College, thence 
down Grove Street to the Texas Mid- 
land Railway, where the interurban 
station will be located. Officials of the 
interurban company have asked for this 
route on account of the connection it 
will make with the Texas-Midland Rail- 
way, which officials of the interurban 
company declare, it is planned eventu- 
ally to purchase from E. H. R. Green, 
its present owner. The plans of the 
interurban company call for the elec- 
trification of the Texas-Midland 
throughout its length and its opera- 
tion as an interurban line from Paris 
on the north, via Greenville, Terrell, 
Kaufman to Ennis on the South. Ex- 
tension of the Dallas-Terrell line to 
Tyler is also planned in the future. 


Trade Notes 


The F. Bissell Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
jobber of electrical supplies and power 
apparatus, and manufacturer of the 
Bissell electric suction cleaner, has re- 
cently moved from 226-230 Huron 
Street to its own building at 812-822 
Lafayette Street. 

Simmen Automatic Railway Signal 
Company, Eden, N. Y., has announced 
that Exum M. Haas, formerly manager 
of the railroad departments of the 
Austin Company and the H. K. Ferguson 
Company both of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Western editor of the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL from 1911 to 1916, has 
joined its organization in an executive 
capacity. 

Roller-Smith Company, New York 
City, N. Y., announces the appointment 
of Pendleton E. Lehde, 609 Whitney 
Central Building, New Orleans, La., as 
a special representative in the State of 
Louisiana and the southern part of 
Mississippi. Mr. Lehde will handle the 
Roller-Smith Company’s line of elec- 
trical instruments, electric meters and 
electric circuit breakers in that terri- 
tory. By reason of his wide acquaint- 
ance and experience, Mr. Lehde is well 
equipped to handle the Roller-Smith 
Company’s lines. 
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New Advertising Literature 


Consolidated Car-Heating Company, 
Albany, N. Y., has just issued a new 
bulletin, No. 9-A, covering its line of 
resistances and fuse boxes designed 
particularly for use on electric railway 
cars. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio recently issued a pamphlet with a 
double page spread descriptive of its 
improved O-B Type C Splicer. The 
pamphlet describes the improvements 
made to give increased life and 
strength. 

The General Welding & Equipment 
Company, Boston, Mass., has issued a 
descriptive pamphlet of the “GEHWE” 
automatic cutting machines. This de- 
scribes the equipment used for cutting 
steel plates and other parts by means 
of an automatically controlled gas torch. 

The Cutter Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued a thirty-six-page book- 
let, describing in considerable detail 
various types of steel box mountings 
for its I-T-E circuit breakers. Vari- 
ous other details in regard to satis- 
factory mounting and use of these 
circuit breakers are also given. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is distributing two circular reprints re- 
lating to babbitt. One contains a dis- 
cussion of the production of babbitt 
metal together with photographs of 
equipment used in its manufacture as 
well as the results of various tests of 
samples of alloys. The other reprint 
is a general discussion of the cost of 
lead base babbitt metal. 
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